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points it rises to real heights of beauty, and it is always vigorous, clear, and efiective. These 
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WORKS BY THE REV. GEORGE TYRRELL. 


“4A THEOLOGIAN WHO COUNTS.” 


LEX CREDENDI 


A Sequel to ‘‘ Lex Orandi.”’ 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Mr. A. L. LILLEY in the “DAILY NEWS” :— 

“George Tyrrell, late of the Society of Jesus, is, perhaps, the most powerful 
and persuasive religious teacher of our generation... . . In his own Church a 
growing company waits upon his words, not as oracles to be received with a passive 
fatalism, but as the stimulating call to ever deeper reflection upon the reality of 
religion. And in all the Christian communions outside his Church there is also a 
growing band of spirits which gratefully follows his lead in seeking that universal 
element in religion on which the religious conciliation of the future will be estab- 
lished. It is the only manner of discipleship which he himself would tolerate. ... . 
I wish I could send to the reading of this book not only the professional theologian, 
but the thousands of souls who would, if only rationally they could, discover what 
of universal and highest human significance underlies the forms of Christian 
doctrine. ‘They would find here what I fear the ordinary theologian seldom helps 
them to find, how living is the truth of experience that for them lies buried out of 
sight and out of reach in those doctrines.” 


LEX ORANDI: or, Prayer and Creed. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


HARD SAYINGS: A Selection NOVA ET VETERA: Informal 


of Meditations and Studies. Crown 8vo, Meditations. Crown 8vo, §s. net. 
pag Also Compiled and Edited with Additions by 
THE FAITH OF THE M.D. Petre. ‘ 
MILLIONS. Essays. First and Second THESOUL’S ORBIT: or, Man’s 
Series. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. each. Journey to God. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


ASPECTS OF ANGLICANISM: or, Some Comments on Certain 
Incidents in the ’Nineties. By MGR. MOYES, D.D., Canon of Westminster Cathedral. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 

The Tadlet.-‘* In England the Catholic must stand prepared to defend himself at all times; but 
often, at the moment, it is difficult to find that happy reference which explains the opponent's position, 
and reveals its self-contradiction. Such a book as the ‘ Aspects of Anglicanism’ not only supplies the 
need, but so presents every question that we do not know which is the more admirable, its fulness or it 
courtesy,” 


DIVINE AUTHORITY. By J. F. SCHOLFIELD, M.A,, Trinity College, 


Cambridge, late Rector of St. Michael’s, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 


CONTENTS.—The Need of a Teacher—The Voice of God Incarnate—-The Voice of God in the 
Church —The Delivery of the Message—Other Voices—The Real Point at Issue. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE AND SELF- DISCIPLINE. By the 
Rev. B. W. MATURIN, formerly of Cowley St. John, Oxford. Crown 8vo, §s. net. 

The Tablet.—‘ It is because Father Maturin's book is eloquent of hope and courage that we can 
bear its stern analysis. There is here no despair of human nature. Together with an intense quality 
of sympathy, there runs through the book the conviction that what God loves so much must indeed be 
lovable,” 
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SECOND EDITION. 


THE OLD RIDDLE 
AND THE NEWEST 
ANSWER 


BY 
JOHN GERARD, Sw., F.L.S. 


An enquiry how far Modern Science has altered the aspect of 
the problem of the Universe. 


Crown 8vo. 53. net. 


CONTENTS,—To begin at the Beginning.-—Reason and Science.— 
Evolution.—‘‘ The Law of Evolution.”—What is a “ Law of Nature”? 
—‘*The Law of Substance.”—‘‘ The Seven Enigmas.”—Matter and 
Motion.—The Problem of Life.—Animal and Man,—The Order 
of Nature.—Purpose and Chance.— Monism.— Organic Evolution. 
—Darwinism.—The Facts of Evolution.—‘‘Audi Alteram Partem.” 
—To sum up.—Appendix. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘‘One has seldom read a more amusing book than Father Gerard's 
The Old Riddle and the Newest Answer. The oldest riddle is the 
question, ‘How did the Universe come here and become what it is?’ 
The answers are those of Mr. Darwin and Professor Haeckel. .. . 
Professor Haeckel, in The Riddle of the Universe, at sixpence, goes a 
great deal further and is much more cocksure than Mr, Darwin or 
Mr. Huxley, but fails to satisfy Father Gerard. That learned man looks 


at the logic of the distinguished German, and—'‘I s as a fool’'—he 
does appear to pick holes in it.”"—Mr. Andrew ng, in Longmans’ 
Magazine. 


‘* We thank Father Gerard for a most interesting piece of work. It 
has qualities sufficiently rare. . . . He misrepresents none of his oppo- 
nents ; garbles no quotations; never mistakes satire for argument ; never 
indulges in abuse; quotes numerous and trustworthy authorities, and 
has therefore produced a book singularly unlike most members of its 
class. . . . This is a book to be read." — The Academy. 


‘If there are really any reasoning beings who maintain that Science, 
even with the biggest of initial capitals, ‘explains everything,’ this book 
ought to convince them that they are wrong. '"—Morning Post. 


“In this book Father Gerard supplies some very acute criticism of the 
materialistic Monism associated with Haeckel’s ‘The Riddle of the 
Universe,’ which has been so diligently circulated lately. In the work 
of combating the new aggressions of materialism all Christian bodies can 
take part; and we are sure all will welcome and find much assistance 
in the criticisms here offered.""—Pal/ Mali Gazette. 


‘‘ Appearing at a time when so energetic an effort is being made to 
popularize the other side of the question, a reply so temperate, clear 
and well-informed deserves a respectful hearing, and is, one would say, 
sure of it. Armed with this volume, and also the ‘ Anti-Haeckel’ of Loofs 
of Halle, recently translated, the perplexed reader of the famous ‘ Riddle 
of the Universe’ should be well able to appraise at its proper worth that 
hasty and specious performance.'’— Scotsman, 
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Holy Communion in the Early Church. 


THE recently published Decree of the Congregation expressly 
instituted for the authentic interpretation of the Tridentine 
Decrees, provides us with a suitable opportunity of laying 
succinctly before the public the precise signification of the 
statement frequently made, that in primitive times the Eucharist 
was received daily by the faithful. 

In the first place we have to consider the cause for which It 
was instituted. Is It, on the one hand, to be regarded as the 
reward for a few faithful souls, or on the other as the medicine 
of the weak and falling? For, according as we adopt one 
opinion or the other, we must advocate the occasional or 
frequent reception of Christ’s Body. 

The history of the controversy is briefly told in the words of 
the Decree! before us : 


When in later times piety grew cold, and more especially under the 
influence of the plague of Jansenism, disputes began to arise concerning 
the dispositions with which it was proper to receive Communion 
frequently or daily; and writers vied with one another in imposing 
more and more stringent conditions as necessary to be fulfilled. The 
result of such disputes was that very few were considered worthy to 
communicate daily, and to derive from this most healing Sacrament its 
more abundant fruits; the rest being content to partake of it once a 
year, or once a month, or at utmost weekly. Nay, to such a pitch was 
rigorism carried that whole classes of persons were excluded from a 
frequent approach to the holy table; for instance, those who were 
engaged in trade, or even those who were living in a state of matri- 
mony. . . . The controversy as to the dispositions requisite for lawful 
and laudable frequentation survived the declaration of the Holy See,” 
so much so that certain theologians of good repute judged that daily 
Communion should be allowed to the faithful only in rare cases and 
under many conditions. 

1 Sacra Tridentina, Dec, 20,1905. Sac. Cong. Concilii. 

* Innocent XI., Cum ad Aures, Feb. 12, 1679; Denzinger, 1086. 
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Holy Communion in the Early Church. 


What these conditions were may be gathered from Father 
Lehmkuhl, S.J.,1 who is justly regarded as representing the 
theological opinions of the day. Weekly Communion, he says, 
should not be denied to those who are habitually free from 
mortal sin, and are making a serious fight against venial trans- 
gressions. Communion ox alternate days is to be permitted to 
those who avoid deliberate venial sin and are overcoming their 
lesser faults. Finally, dat/y Communion requires “not only a 
serious striving against bad inclinations, but even in great 
measure that they should be eradicated.” It is accordingly to 
be granted only to those few chosen souls who “make daily 
progress in the illuminative and unitive way.” He goes on to 
give his reasons, which in brief amount to what has been already 
said, namely that there is a certain venial irreverence in receiving 
Christ into a soul stained with sin, and furthermore that greater 
reverence will accrue to a less frequent reception. 

There is, on the other hand, the opposite school, who, in the 
words of the same Decree, 


under the persuasion that daily Communion was a Divine precept, 
and in order that no day might pass without the reception of the 
Sacrament, besides other practices contrary to the approved custom of 
the Church, held that the Holy Eucharist ought to be received, and in 
fact administered it, even on Good Friday. 


This extreme view was condemned by Innocent XI., together 
with certain other abuses, such as the reception of many par- 
ticles, private reservation by the laity, and others of a similar 
nature. But the controversy was no new one, for we learn from 
St. Augustine that it agitated the African Church of his day : 


Many things are fixed and established for the whole Church, but 
there are others which vary in different localities ; some fast on 
Saturday, others do not; some communicate daily of the Body and 
Blood of Christ, others again only at prescribed intervals. In some 
places no day is omitted on which the Holy Sacrifice is not offered ; 
in others, again, it is restricted to Saturdays and Sundays, sometimes 
to Sunday only.” 


He goes on to say that each one ought to conform to his 
own Church, ahd mentions the oft-quoted instance of his 
mother, St. Monica, who was in distress because she had entered 
the Church of Milan after taking food; and of the prudent 


1 Theol. Mor. ii. 156. 
2 Ep. ad Januar. Migne, P.L. xxxiii. 200. 
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Holy Communion in the Early Church. 3 


advice given her by St. Ambrose; and he avers that there is no 
authority in Scripture or in the universal tradition of the Church 
either for daily fast or Communion. Then, after quoting the 
opinion of some that if a man is not excommunicate he ought 
to receive this divine medicine of souls, he concludes with the 
remark that the most important thing is to keep in God’s 
grace, and then to do what each one’s conscience may suggest. 
St. Jerome’s answer! is to the same effect, as we shall afterwards 
see. 


Now the present Decree, on which we are commenting, 
speaks in the most positive terms. 


This desire on the part of God was so well understood by the first 
Christians, that they daily flocked to the Holy Table as a source of life 
and strength. ‘And they were persevering in the doctrine of the 
Apostles and in the communication of the breaking of bread and 
prayers,”* and that this practice was continued in later ages, not 
without great fruit of holiness and perfection, the holy Fathers and 
ecclesiastical writers bear witness. 


In the chapter of the Acts just quoted, we read: “Con- 
tinuing daily with one accord in the Temple, and breaking 
bread from house to house, they took their meat with gladness 
and simplicity of heart.”* This “taking of meat” is of course 
to be understood of the Agape; but whether or not the first 
Christians celebrated their love-feasts daily, and when precisely 
they became separated from the Holy Eucharist, is a matter of 
great perplexity; and we are not concerned with the solution 
now. There was undoubtedly a solemn meeting on the first 
day of the week;* but it seems unlikely that such a formal 
celebration as the Agape, at which the rich administered to the 
wants of the poor, should have been of daily occurrence. But 
it may well have been otherwise, as we shall presently see. 
Apart from the vague reference of pseudo-Ignatius to the 
Ephesians,’ the earliest document to which we can refer is the 
Didaché, the celebrated Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, which 
most authorities® now assign to the early part of the second 


1 P.L. xxii. 672. 

> Acts ii. 42. 

3 Acts ii. 46. 

* Acts xx. 7; 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 

5 “* Make every endeavour to meet frequently for the reception of the Eucharist,” 
(Interp. Epp. 14.) 
6 Taylor, p. 32. 


Hitchcock and Brown, p. xc. 
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century—let us say 120. Here we have the outlines of a feast 
of thanksgiving in chapters ix., x., xiv., from which we gather 
the following facts: the assembly took place “each Lord’s 
Day,” when the faithful gathered together under the guidance 
of their Prophets (Bishops) to confess their sins, that the 
Sacrifice might not be defiled. 


And touching the feast of thanksgiving thus we give thanks: first 
concerning the cup, “We thank Thee, O our Father, for holy wine of 
David Thy child which has been made known to us by Thy Child Jesus; 
Thine be the glory for ever.” And concerning the broken bread, “ We 
thank Thee, our Father, for the life and knowledge which Thou hast 
' made known to us by Thy Child Jesus; Thine be the glory for ever.” 
. . . And let no one eat of our feast of thanksgiving but such as have 
been baptised in the name of our Lord. “Give not what is holy to 
dogs.” And after being filled we thus give thanks: “We thank Thee 
Holy Father for Thy holy Name which Thou hast made to dwell in 
our hearts, and for the knowledge and faith and immortality which 
Thou hast made known by Thy Child Jesus . . . but to us Thou 
graciously givest spiritual food and drink and life eternal through Thy 
Child.” 


No one will be inclined to deny that the words refer 
conjointly to the Eucharist and Agape, in fact their very 
vagueness—due to the discipline of silence—indicates that 
something more sacred than a mere charitable reunion is being 
commemorated. 

Turning now to the letter of Pliny! to Trajan, we find not 
only that “a certain day” was established for meetings, but 
that the assemblies took place before daylight, at which the 
Christians “sang hymns by turns to Christ as a god. They 
separated to meet again for food, but ordinary and harmless 
food.” Substantially the same account is given by St. Justin 
Martyr? in A.D. 150, though of course with greater accuracy 
and detail. They all partook of bread, wine, and water, they 
returned thanks at the end, and carried a portion of the bread 
to those who were absent. Then follows a description of the 
Agape, to which the rich contributed, that the wants of their 
poorer brethren might be relieved. 

It will have been observed that nothing so far has been 
adduced to prove that the faithful were accustomed to com- 
municate oftener than once a week, and so to settle the 
ambiguous phrase in the second chapter of the Acts: “Con- 


1 Epp. x. 96. 2 1 Apol, 65—67. 
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tinuing daily in the Temple, and breaking bread from house 
to house.” However, Tertullian, whose evidence we are about 
to consider, clears up the difficulty to a great extent. In his 
explanation of the Our Father he writes :! 


. . . although we may rather understand spiritually “Give us this 
day our daily bread.” For Christ is our life, and the Bread of Life. “I 
am,” He said, “the Bread of Life,” and a little above, “the Bread of 
God is that which cometh down from heaven,” and again, because in 
bread is understood His Body. “This is My Body.” Wherefore in 
praying for daily bread, we pray to be perpetually in Christ and 
undivided from His Body. 

This passage would seem conclusive evidence that daily Com- 
munion was at least something known to his readers, otherwise 
his words about eating daily the bread of life would be meaning- 
less. But in the course of a letter to the Christian wife of an 
infidel husband, he uses words which apparently settle the 
matter. 


- Will not your husband know what you taste in secret before all 
food? and if it appeareth to him to be bread, will he not believe it to 
be that which is reported ?? 


The reference here is to the practice of domestic Communion, 
indicated, as we have just seen, by St. Justin. We may, therefore, 
reasonably infer that after Mass on Sunday the faithful carried 
to their homes some sacred particles to be reserved in the 
Arca* and consumed privately. The explanation is quite in 
accord with the words of the Acts, and harmonizes with Pliny’s 
statement, who, it must be remembered, was a contemporary 
of Tertullian, albeit an older man. Twenty years later, in 
A.D. 260, St. Cyprian of Carthage calls upon his persecuted 
flock to remain faithful to their religion. 


Indeed it is the glory of our episcopate to have given strength to 
the martyrs that as priests who daily offer sacrifice to God, we may 
prepare the victim for God.* 

And we ask that this Bread should be given to us daily that we 
who are in Christ, and daily receive the Eucharist as the food of 
salvation, may not by the interposition of some heinous sin, by being 
prevented from partaking of this Heavenly Bread, be separated from 
Christ’s Body.® 

1 De Orat. 6. 

2 Ad Ux. ii. 5. 
3 P.L. iv. 500. 
4 De lapsis, P.L. iii. 884. 
5 P.L. iv. 549. 
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And his Epistle to the martyrs runs to the same effect : 


A severe and a fierce fight is now threatening, for which the soldiers 
of Christ ought to prepare themselves with incorrupted faith and 
robust courage, considering that they drink the cup of Christ’s Blood 
daily, for the reason that they themselves also may be able to shed 
their blood for Christ. 


Here at any rate we have positive testimony that in A.D. 
253 daily Communion was a well-established practice in the 
African Church, and that, under the most trying and difficult 
circumstances. Leaving Africa for Milan in the latter part of 
the fourth century we get an equally clear answer to the 
question on which we are engaged. It matters little for our 
present purpose whether St. Ambrose actually wrote or merely 
inspired the treatise De Sacramentis which bears his name, for 
we are only seeking witnesses to an historical fact. 


And as often as Christ’s Blood is shed (it is shed for the remission 
of sin), I ought daily to receive Him; for since I continually sin, as 
continually should I drink of His medicine.* 

For if it is daily bread, why do you receive but annually, as the 
Greeks in the East are wont to do. Receive daily what will daily help 
you. So live that you may be fit to receive daily. He who is unfit for 
daily Communion is equally unworthy to receive but once a year.® 


It is instructive to notice his view of the controversy: the 
Holy Eucharist is a medicine and not a reward ; but here and 
in other places he is never tired of emphasizing the necessity 
of careful living. The reference to the Greeks will be explained 
later; in the meantime we may continue our review of the 
Western Church. St. Hilary of Poitiers writes in A.D. 355: 


And what more does God wish than that He should live daily with 
you, who is the Bread of Life and the Bread of Heaven; and since 
[the Our Father] is our daily prayer, let us pray that we may receive 
it daily.* 


Rome was not behind Africa and Gaul. St. Jerome, who 


knew the Holy City as he did Bethlehem, thus replies to an 
inquirer concerning fasts and Communion. 


You ask me if we should fast on Saturday, and whether the 
Eucharist should be received daily as the Roman and Spanish Churches 


1 PL, iv. 360. 
* Bk. iv. 6. 
3 Tbid. v. 4. 
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are accustomed to do. . . . For my part I consider that the traditions 
of the Church ought to be observed as they have been handed down 
to us from our ancestors, and that customs introduced by others, not in 
accord with these, should be set aside. . .. Let every Province 
“abound in its own sense” and reverence the precepts of our ancestors 
as the mandates of the apostles.’ 


These are very strong. words in the mouth of St. Jerome. 
The Apostolic tradition was something too sacred to be tampered 
with ; and he would hardly have used a phrase which he has 
employed in proof of some of the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity unless he really meant that daily Communion was 
of apostolic, or at least sub-apostolic origin. 

Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine are all closely associated 
in life, and their testimony on this subject is equally unfalter- 
ing. These are the words in which the latter addresses the 
catechumens on Maundy Thursday : 


The Paschal Lamb is eaten throughout the night of the world, but 
when that day shall dawn, which will never know evening, the Sacrifice 
which is the image of the Lamb shall no longer be offered, but the 
Lamb Himself, whom we daily receive and whose Blood we drink. Let 
us find therein Him who is the perfect Priesthood.? 


Many questions appear to have been put to the Saint on 
this same subject, but he always answered with St. Jerome that 
local usage was the golden rule to follow. But we are intro- 
duced to a new aspect in his explanation of the fourth petition 
of the Our Father. After noting the ordinary meaning of 
natural bread, he says that it is considered by some to mean 
the Eucharist, and thus continues : 


Now, concerning the Sacrament of Christ’s Body, quite apart from 
the question raised by a large number of those who do not daily 
partake of the Lord’s Supper, as to why this bread is called daily: and 
without taking into account their defence based on ecclesiastical 
authority, in that they act without scandal, and being neither forbidden 
to act nor condemned by that same authority for not complying ; we 
can show that this cannot be understood in those regions as daily 
bread, for they would be guilty of the gravest crime were they not to 
communicate daily. But leaving them out of account, it will certainly 
occur to the thoughtful, that Christ has given us a command for prayer 
which is not to be transgressed either by excess or default.* 

1 Ep. ad Lucas, P.L. xxii. 672. 
2 P.L. xl. 699. In his 98th Epistle c. 9, he expressly states that the Holy Sacrifice 


was daily offered for the people. 
® Sermon on Mount, P.L. xxxiv. 1280. 
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In this involved and somewhat rhetorical extract we see 
that St. Augustine rejects an interpretation of “Daily Bread,” 
which would convict the Greeks of being unmindful of the 
precept of Christ. For, he says in effect, it has never been 
the custom in the East to communicate daily, and therefore 
the fourth petition cannot refer to the Holy Eucharist. What 
their practice was is explained by St. Basil, Bishop of Czsarea, 
in A.D. 372. 


To participate daily in Christ’s Body is laudable and salutary, for 
has not Christ said, “ He that eateth My Flesh and drinketh My Blood 
abideth in Me and I in him.” . . . We receive the Holy Sacrament 
four times a week, on Sunday, Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, and 
on other days when some feast of our Lord or His saints is com- 
memorated.! 


From the words of St. John Chrysostom, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, written within a few years of St. Basil’s death, 
we learn something of the relation between Mass and Holy 
Communion : 


Oh, the force of custom and of prejudice! In vain is the daily 
Sacrifice, in vain do we stand before the altar, and there is no one to 
partake. These things ! say to you, not to induce you to partake 
anyhow, but that you should render yourselves worthy to partake.* 

You determine the worthiness of your approach, not by the purity 
of your minds, but by the interval of time. You think it proper 
caution not to communicate often, not considering that you are seared 
by not partaking worthily ; for to receive worthily, if it be but once, is 
salutary. . . . On the Preparation (Friday), on the Sabbath and the 
Lord’s day, and on the day of martyrs, it is the same Sacrifice that is 
offered.® 


Daily Mass was clearly the rule, but if Communion was only 
to be received on the above-mentioned days, why does the Saint 
complain of those who do not communicate in the earlier part 
of the week? We must either suppose that the second extract 
is an oratorical statement, that all Masses are intrinsically the 
same, or else that Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, together with 
the feasts of martyrs, were days of special solemnity when the 
faithful would communicate as a body, and that on other days 
it remained a matter of private devotion. This latter hypothesis 


1 P.G. xxxii. 483. 
2 3rd Homily on Ephesians, P.G. \xii. 29. 
3 sth Homily on 1 Timothy. 
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is substantiated in a subsequent panegyric,! where he says, 
“ He who is conscious of no sin ought to receive daily ;” and it 
is in accord with the words already quoted from St. Augustine. 

The same practice of receiving on specified days in the week 
appears to have prevailed at Alexandria, for St. Anastasius 
complains in A.D. 356 to the Emperor Constantius, of soldiers 
who had burst into the church “ while we were engaged in our 
usual services, as those who entered in witnessed, for it was 
a vigil preparatory to a Communion on the morrow.”* Socrates 
the historian® records that Sunday was the only Communion 
day, but that prayer meetings were held on Wednesday, Friday, 
and Saturday. He also states that in the Thebiad Saturday 
evening and Sunday were the days for communicating. 

As regards the usage in Saxon England, we have only the 
letter of Venerable Bede written in A.D. 740 to Egbert, Archbishop 
of York, in which he exhorts him to insist on so wholesome a 
practice, which is common to Gaul, Africa, Greece, and the East 
generally. He attributes the lack of it to defective instruction, 
appealing to the Prelate’s own experience in Rome, where 
numbers of men, women and children communicated on Sunday 
and feasts of Apostles and Martyrs.4 Reverting once more 
to Gaul, we find St. Elidius of Noyon incidentally stating 
that “one man out of reverence does not dare to receive daily, 
another with equal devotion will not let a single day pass 
without reception.”® And, to quote another testimony from 
Gaul, Gennadius of Marseilles® in the middle of the fifth century, 
writes : 


I neither command nor prohibit the practice of daily Communion ; 
but I exhort all who are in a right mind to communicate every 
Sunday. 


Finally, there is the authority of Cardinal Humbert, whatever 
may be its worth, that Mass was not said daily in Jerusalem, but 
that each morning Communion was distributed to the faithful 
from the reserved particles. After the sixth century it would 


1 De Philogonio, P.G. x\viii. 

* Apol. ad Const., P.G. xxv. 626. 

3 H.E. v.22. Origen adds that not only the priests, but all the faithful who 
were present, received whenever Mass was celebrated. 

4 PL. xciv. 666. 

5 Quoted by Bona, iti. 365. 

6 C. H. Turner thinks it may be Gennadius, Patriarch of Constantinople (A.D. 
458—471), whose tract was translated perhaps by Gennadius of Marseilles. (Journ. 
Theol. Stud. Oct. 1905.) 
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be hard to say that daily Communion was a characteristic note 
of any Church. Witness St. Isidore of Seville (A.D. 636). 

Some say that the Eucharist ought to be received daily unless 
there be some grave sin. . . but if there be no such as to deserve 
excommunication, no one ought to be deprived of his medicine of 
Christ’s Body. 

Rabaldus Maurus (A.D. 847), a disciple of our English Alcuin 
and Abbot of Fulda, in modern Prussia, speaks in the same 
tentative way. “Some say that unless there is grave sin, the 
Eucharist ought to be received daily.”* 

Already daily Communion was showing signs of decay in 
some parts of the Church; nevertheless, there were not wanting 
men who would go to the opposite extreme, and communicate 
at several successive Masses. Strabo, who is our authority for 
this statement, does not presume to blame them, but declares 
that Leo III. used sometimes to say Mass as often as seven 
times a day, “ Unusguisque in suo sensu abundet !”* 

The canons of Provincial Synods are full of advice and 
reproof concerning the frequentation of Communion. For 
instance, at the Council of Elvisa in the fourth century we 
are told that those who did not communicate were not per- 
mitted to make their oblations to the Bishop at the Offertory. 
Were such a proviso made in a Synod of Westminster we 
fear that both Offertories and Communions would decrease to 
an alarming extent. So great is the change from the days of 
primitive simplicity when it was deemed an honour rather than 
an obligation to contribute to the support of the altar. 

To exactly the same effect is the roth Apostolic Canon of 
the fourth century, which runs as follows: 


All such of the faithful as come to church and hear the 
Scriptures read, but stay not for the prayers or partake of Holy 
Communion, ought to be suspended as authors of disorder in the 


church. 

And the Council of Antioch enlarges on the same subject. 
But a purer note is struck in the Life of St. Melania towards the 
close of the same century. 

This [matron] never received corporal food, till she had first com- 
municated of Christ’s Body, for she considered it one of the greatest 
safeguards of the soul, although the custom of the Romans is to receive 
but once a day.* 


1 P. L. \xxxiii. 756. 
2 Instit. Clerc, i. 21. 2 P.L. cxiv. 940, 943. 4 Analecta Bolland. viii. 57. 
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But if the Church never insisted on daily Communion as a 
Divine precept the obligation of frequent reception was much 
more rigorous than it is to-day. We are told by Theodore of 
Canterbury in the seventh century that 


the Greeks, clergy and laity, communicate every Sunday, but if they 
miss three successive days, they are excommunicated. . . . The 
Romans do similarly, but they are not excommunicated if they 
refrain. 


As time went on there was further relaxation in the tenth 
century to the great feasts of Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost, 
to which Maundy Thursday was added at Verona, and the 
Transfiguration in some parts of Spain. Finally the Fourth 
Lateran Council (1215) imposed the obligation of Paschal Com- 
munion on the whole Church, and no further deviation from this 
rule has been made. 

Many interesting memorials remain of the manner in which 
the Holy Eucharist was administered. After the singing of 
the Sancta Sanctis, corresponding to the Domine, non sum dignus 
of the Roman Missal, the faithful approached in a certain specified 
order, men before women, virgins before widows. Thus writes 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem in A.D, 350: 


When you approach do so not with wrists straight out and fingers 
spread, but making the left hand a throne for the right, as that which 
is to receive a king; hollow the palm, and on receiving Christ’s Body 
reply “Amen.” After then reverently gazing on It, partake of It with 
the greatest care lest any portion of It should fall aside and be lost. 
. . » Then after communicating of the Body, draw near to the cup of 
the Blood, not stretching forth thy hands, but bending reverently say 
“Amen,” and partake of the Blood of Christ. Then touching with 
thy hand the moisture remaining on thy lips, sanctify thine eyes and 
forehead and other organs of sense. Then while awaiting the prayer, 
give thanks unto God who has thought thee worthy of so great 
mysteries.! 


A few words of commentary will help us to complete the 
picture. There was a strict rule in force in the West, though it 
was apparently unknown in the Oriental Church, that all women 
should use the Dominicale to cover the hand, but whether or not 
this was a portion of the head-dress or merely a white linen 
communion-cloth, is uncertain. St. Cyril bids the faithful com- 


1 Catech. v. 20—22. 
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municate at once, but this was not always so, for in the days 
of persecution it was permissible to reserve the Host at home, 
a practice which was afterwards condemned as sacrilegious by 
the First Council of Toledo? about the year 400. Men were 
continually exhorted to approach the holy table with clean 
hands, as being the temple or throne of God, and the occasion 
is frequently taken of decrying murder and other crimes which 
defile the hand once sanctified. In illustration of a change of 
usage in this respect, the Council of Trullo in 681 forbade the 
faithful to bring gold pyxes for the reception of the Host— 
the hand made by God being thought more worthy than the 
workmanship of man. This custom of “manual communion” 
died very hard; by the seventh century an Ordo Romanus 
prohibited it even for the subdeacon of the Mass, and a /ortior?, 
we may suppose, for the laity; and in 880 the Archbishop of 
Rouen made a similar ordinance for the clergy of his province. 

With regard to the communion of the chalice mentioned by 
the Saint, the discipline has undergone considerable change. At 
first the deacon with the chalice followed the celebrant, later he 
administered a few drops through a reed or /istuda, and lastly 
the Host was dipped in the Precious Blood and delivered in a 
spoon. The very beautiful custom of signing the forehead was, 
says Alcuin, usual after infant baptism in his day, and this 
reception had always to precede any other form of nourishment. 

The Communio of the Roman Missal is the survival of 
certain psalms which once were sung while the faithful were 
being communicated, and the priest on his return from the rails 
recited the Postcommunio, in which, as now, he asked that those 
who had received might become partakers of the fruits of the 
Holy Sacrament. Indeed the two prayers now said at the 
ablutions are in reality postcommunion prayers. Quod ore 
sumpsimus will be found assigned to the Friday after Passion 
Sunday ; and the Corpus tuum Domine occurs in the Missale 
Gothicum, but curiously enough in the plural, a circumstance 
which seems to point to its application to the faithful generally 
who had communicated under both kinds : 


May the Body, O Lord, which we have received and the Chalice 
which we have drunk adhere to our members, and grant, O Lord, that 
there may remain no stain where Thy pure and Holy Sacrament has 
entered.? 


1 Can. 14. P.L. 130, 435. 
2 Ancient Liturgies of the Gallican Church, Neale and Forbes, p. 143. 
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Here is another in the form of a bidding prayer from 
another Mass in the same missal. 


Having eaten of the Bread of Life and drunk of the Cup of 
Salvation, let us give thanks to Almighty God, most dear brethren, 
that this gift and blessing which in His honour we have received, may 
preserve us without sully or stain. Through Jesus Christ our Lord.? 


This argument from the liturgies is of course not conclusive ; 
for the Collect may only refer to the sacred ministers who com- 
municated with the celebrating priest or bishop, and still do in 
certain churches of Rome to-day ; nevertheless they strikingly 
confirm the repeated statements of the Fathers that daily 
Communion was the practice of the primitive Church. May the 
ardent desire of the Holy Father bear fruit in our own day, and 
may he witness the revival of a practice which gave joy 
to the heart of St. Pius I. amid the horrors of the Aurelian 


persecution. 
EDWARD KING. 


Jbid. p. 147. 
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Extracts from the Papers of a Pariah. 


[The standpoint from which these papers are written is of one who, 
while not yet a Catholic, prefers to judge of the Church by his own 
observation and the reports of her friends, rather than by prejudice and 
the accusations of her enemies. ] 


VIII. 
LOW MASS. 


... I MusT be frank with myself. 

It is useless to pretend that I am not trying to make the 
best of the Roman Church; and, after all, I do not want to 
pretend otherwise, for the only conceivable way of understanding 
anything is understanding it; in other words, if you would 
judge of a system you must approach it as a friend, and not an 
enemy. 

Now it is as perfectly easy to pick holes in the manner in 
which Low Mass is celebrated, as to do the same office for 
Morning Prayer. If the one is mumbled, the other is preached ; 
if the one is sacerdotal, the other is clerical; and both alike 
may be called by their respective foes an insult to man’s intelli- 
gence. But it appears to me in the enthusiasm of this moment, 
that the former is at least not an insult to God Almighty’s 
intelligence as well. It is not hinted that the Creator cannot 
understand the silent motions of the heart, nor be moved by 
a formal address unless it is delivered with skilful enunciation. 
Roughly speaking, then, it appears to me that the presence of 
God, who is a Spirit, is assumed as a matter of course by the 
Massing-priest, and loudly declared by the minister of the 
Establishment. 


Two days ago I arrived in town by the early Irish mail at 
St. Pancras Station, and had an hour or two to spend at 
Victoria before catching the 9.15 for Little Brasted. So, after 
bestowing my luggage and breakfasting in the refreshment-room, 
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I went fora walk. I have no sense of geography, and have not 
the faintest idea as to what the little church was into which 
I turned a few minutes before seven o'clock. It stood in a 
by-lane somewhere to the north of Victoria Street. 

I suppose there were half a dozen people there when 
I entered, and twice as many again when I went out half 
an hour later. There was a heavy fog outside and a fair sample 
of it inside, and the gas-lights at the back of the church had 
a kind of frosted halo, very pleasant to see, around their flames. 
The rest of the church was tolerably dark, except at the altar, 
where three candles burned, one at either end, and a third by 
the book on the right-hand side. 

There was a dirty statue of the Redeemer in red close beside 
me against a pillar, with a guttered candle or two at the foot. 
There was a hideous round-topped red window cutting the gloom 
like a bloated moon overhead ; and a very tawdry display of 
brass things and what | took to be sham roses, above the altar. 
It is impossible to describe how every artistic nerve in my body 
and soul was outraged. I began to wish I had gone to 
Westminster Cathedral instead, if I wanted piety, for there at 
least things are far enough away to look respectable. 

Presently a small creature in white and black emerged from 
somewhere, snuffling loudly, and a fat clergyman came after, in 
the same sort of costume, only in his case the black was 
uppermost and the white beneath, and he wore an inelegant hat 
on his head, resembling that of a cook. The two approached 
the altar and went down, each on one knee; then the fat man, 
who had got rid of his hat, went up the steps and set some 
things down upon the table. 

Then I made a great effort,and exhorted myself in somewhat 
of this fashion: “ You have no business to say this kind of thing. 
After all, who are you? You are a broken-down actor of no 
fortune and no particular gifts. You have lived an irreligious 
life for the most part, and are only just now beginning to attend 
to the affairs of your soul. What do you know about religion, 
and of the way in which God wants to be worshipped? How 
do you know He doesn’t prefer this kind of thing? Just attend 
and hold your tongue. Besides, you are extremely tired and 
cross with your night-journey: you are conscious of grimy 
cuffs and a crumpled collar and the absence of your usual bath. 
But for all that, try to behave decently inside as well as outside. 
Don’t criticize. But attend, and try to conceive it possible that 
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there may be something more in this world than your vast 
intelligence has already comprehended.” 

It did me a great deal of good; and by the time that the 
fat man had found his place and come down the steps again, 
I was ina more chastened mood. I was even willing to allow 
that he might know more about his business than I. 

Well—I need not describe Low Mass at length. It is 
perfectly familiar to most people. But perhaps it is necessary 
to remark that it is not at all like High Mass. There is no 
posturing or singing: everything is done in an extremely 
business-like way, and as rapidly as possible. (I am even 
given to understand that some priests say what is called a 
black Mass as often as they are allowed, because it occupies 
ten minutes less than any other form of that service.) The 
man appeared to say his piece, sometimes to himself altogether, 
and sometimes in a grumbling discontented voice; and, for 
one of his condition, he moved almost briskly, washing his 
hands, and bowing down, turning the pages, and doing this 
and that as expeditiously as possible. A small bell rang now 
and again; and the snuffling creature who attended the priest 
sneezed four times loudly in the dead silence; yet went about 
his work without a sign of disconcertedness. Finally, after a 
loud bawling on the knees, to which the small congregation 
responded as hastily as their choragus, the undignified procession 
of two shuffled away and disappeared. Then I took my hat 
and umbrella and went out too. 


I must confess that I was very much astonished and 
disappointed at first as I groped my way in the fog. This 
was not like the Requiem; there was not an attempt to 
impress the audience even with the most sombre emotions ; 
the whole affair was shabby and perfunctory. There was none 
of that glamour—of which I had heard so much ; no mysterious 
hieratical figure performing functions which made the skin 
prickle to look upon; no awe, no incense, no earnestness. 
It was exactly such an entertainment as those described in a 
certain sort of tract, where a superstitious and blinded laity 
bow down before a series of actions that are as unintelligible 
to them, as they are dishonouring to God. Surely, I said to 
myself, my own bright church at home, all alive with a gay 
altar-cloth and flowers, inspired by my dignified rector, who 
moves and speaks with such assurance, thrilled by the singing 
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of ladies in a gallery, lighted by brilliant brass corone that, 
to sentimental eyes, resemble gigantic celestial crowns,—surely 
the clean pews, the white stone pillars, the rich organ, the 
thoughtful preaching, the incomparable English delivered with 
such fire ; the thronging well-dressed congregation on Sunday 
mornings—in fact the whole affair—is infinitely more in accord 
with what we understand by Christianity, than this shabby, 
heartless, dingy, cold, formal set of actions that is called Low 
Mass. 

Such were my reflections. And I cannot tell you when the 
change came; I suppose it was gradual. I began to conceive 
of another interpretation as I dozed in my carriage on the way 
down from Victoria; it had almost become outlined by the time 
that I reached home; and now that I have had a couple of 
nights’ rest, and am sitting at my table, I think I understand a 
little better what it was all about. 


First then, it appears to me that the object of Low Mass, 
if I may say so, is God not man. I do not say that Almighty 
God is not pleased with music and beauty and cleanliness: no 
doubt He is; but these accessories are not essential. I prefer 
my friend to wear a clean shirt, but he does not cease to be 
my friend when he arrives at my house after a night-journey. 
“Near is his shirt, but nearer is his skin;” and, I suppose, 
nearest of all his immortal soul. Something then in Low Mass 
is done towards God; I confess I do not yet properly under- 
stand what that is; but at least it is believed that that is the 
object. Certainly nothing that can be perceived by the senses 
is done towards man, except what tends to repel him. The 
fat clergyman turned his back on the people most of the time— 
I am sure that they could not tell—except from their books— 
what he was doing up there; not one word could be heard by 
them, except once when I thought he said Déscum,; and therefore 
I presume that he was not seeking to address them particularly ; 
he wore shabby clothes, the candles were not at all pretty, nor 
the surroundings calculated to impress the eye except with 
feelings of dislike. 

Yet it seems to me that that point I have mentioned is a 
very important one. If God Almighty is really there, and 
desires to be served by man, it is surely not vital, though it may 
be more decent, to use stately and magnificent ceremonial. 
The fact that High Mass forms part of the Church's offering, as 
VOL. CVIII. c 
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I have tried to say in another paper, shows that the Papists 
do not depreciate good manners in approaching the Divine 
Majesty ; while Low Mass proves that they do not consider 
etiquette essential. (It is like a child who now calls his father 
“Sir,” and stands up in his presence, and now climbs on to his 
knee and pulls his beard or dozes with his head on the paternal 
shoulder. I have no child, but if God had given me one, I must 
confess that I should have wished him to use both sorts of 
courtesy to me.) 

Now at Morning Prayer God is undoubtedly present, because 
He is everywhere ; but it is extremely hard to picture Him as 
anything but a mere spectator, diffused pleasantly through the 
sunlit church, as is that faint odour of furs and flowers and 
woodwork to be perceived there on Sunday morning. He is a 
spectator, interested and satisfied perhaps, but no more than 
that: He is not the object of the worship in the same sense as 
at this dingy little service I have described. 

To my mind, He resembles a King, before whom his subjects, 
so engrossed in the sweep of their trains, the carriage of their 
swords and hats, and the correct enunciation of their protesta- 
tions of loyalty, forget the object for which they have come, 
and whisper and bow, as in a ballroom, empty of a throne. 

But at Low Mass there is another spirit altogether. It is 
like the entering of a small deputation at early morning, a little 
frowsy perhaps and slovenly, but right into the King’s bed- 
chamber to assist him to rise. It does not stir their emotions, 
as when with clash of brass and thunder of drums and shouting 
of the populace in brave array, they pace before him across the 
Cathedral Square; but, for that very reason, there is the less 
danger of their forgetting for what purpose they do their 
service. They are there to help the King to get up, to pour 
water with chilly fingers, to hand stockings, to light fires, to 
draw curtains; there is no kind of fear that they will do it for 
fun ; they do it only because he is the King, and they are his 
servants. 

Now I have already said that I do not properly understand 
what service it was that the man in black and white, with his 
assistant, believed he was doing for God Almighty; but I am 
quite sure that the Lord appreciated his efforts, and the more 
so because it was done so bravely and from such a plain sense of 
duty. 

Those people, too, who knelt behind me and kept so deathly 
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still—surely they were not doing it for their own enjoyment 
either. They were there because their King liked them to be 
there, and they came even although they were not compelled, 
or even attracted by the sensible beauty and dignity of their 
service. 

Was the devotional spirit then wholly absent? I do not 
believe it, though I felt none myself. And this brings me to 
the second lesson I have learned from Low Mass. 


According to the Papist theory (and it seems to me highly 
reasonable) there are two elements of spiritual action to be 
considered. There is first what the Church, in her official 
capacity, does for and on behalf of the individual ; and there is, 
secondly, what the individual does on behalf of himself and of 
the Church to which he belongs. We may name these elements, 
for brevity’s sake, the official and the personal. 

Now the official element finds its illustrations in a thousand 
matters, beginning with the Sacrifice on Calvary. “This was 
done for all men, and a vast store of grace liberated for their 
benefit. The Church adds to this her official acts—what she 
calls her merits; with her sacrifices, prayers, penances, and 
good actions. Every Contemplative House, according to this 
view, carries on in union with the Life of God on earth, the 
work begun by that Life and Death. We might imagine it all 
as a vast manufactory of grace. 

But the personal element consists partly in efforts not only 
to aid in the work, but to appropriate the benefits of it all to the 
worker. For example, if I were a Catholic, and from proper 
motives gave half a crown to a beggar, or said some prayers 
with sincerity, I should by a single action benefit the beggar, 
the Church, and myself, as well as please God. 

These two elements, then, I take it, must always be kept in 
mind when we consider the Papist system, for it is founded 
largely upon them. 

Now, I have never before realized in all my life what a simple 
illustration of the theory is presented in Low Mass; and it is 
rendered the more simple by the stripping from its presentation 
of all emotional accessories that might otherwise obscure it. 

There at the altar stands the Church, in vestments proper 
to her mind at the moment, and she goes about her business in 
a business-like manner. She is not exhorting men, she is dealing 
with their Maker. She scarcely casts one backward glance, for 
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it is wholly unessential to the effect of this particular business 
as to whether at the instant they are attending or not; it is all 
a much greater matter than that. 

There behind kneels the individual—(and I may here digress 
to bestow a maxim upon other Protestants, who, like myself, 
may sometimes attend Papist functions—and tell them that 
when they are in doubt, to kneel and remain kneeling). There 
then, he kneels, a personal character with particular tendencies, 
likes and repulsions, objects, desires, ambitions, fears ; and he is 
encouraged to retain them all so far as they will pass the test of 
God’s fire. He is not, at this moment, being put through his 
exercises, or compelled to say these words and not those, to 
make postures, to generate prescribed emotions; he is left 
entirely alone ; his minister is careful not to disturb him by talk, 
or movement, or exhortation ; nor is he particularly encouraged 
to attend to what the clergyman is saying. He may do precisely 
what he likes, tell beads, read a meditation, or engage, if he is 
able, in mental prayer; in fact, he may follow whatever course 
he thinks best for the preservation of a suitable attitude of soul 
in the presence of the Divine. 

Now is not this an extraordinarily good arrangement? 
Contrast with any other system that you like. The Church of 
England in her offices is a sour school-mistress by the side of 
this Mother: her pupils must kneel, pray, aspire, repent, attend, 
hope, intercede, all to order. They must rejoice in the Venite, 
meditate-in the psalms, praise in this canticle, bless in another, 
listen to the tales of bloody-minded kings who died thirty 
centuries ago, wrestle with St. Paul’s logic, or have the open eye 
with John, and there is no appeal, or relief, or concession. The 
Dissenters are yet more stern, for these allow one uninspired 
man to conduct the exercises according to the state of mind he 
chances to be in, and lead the dismal band with his arbitrary 
ddton in strains that they have never practised. The Quakers, 
indeed, attract one more than either, for these at least leave 
a man for the most part to his own moods, but they lack the 
objective might of the Mass enacted before the eyes, to remind 
us that heaven-gate is open, God’s eye observant, and His Heart 
overflowing—even, if the theory is true, to open His Heart yet 
more widely, and take the Kingdom of Heaven by the only 
force that Omnipotence cannot resist. 


There then, if I had had eyes to see, was the entire Church 
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of God at her official prayers: the white Carthusians were 
there, and the black Benedictines ; the Poor Clares offered their 
blood and tears, and the Crutched Friars their liberty. Cries 
went up in that silence from India, France, and Greenland, for 
each altar is at the centre of the earth, they tell us; Mary was 
there with her virginal eyes and mother’s love; the black 
Jesuits who struggled in Elizabeth’s rope were free to remind 
their God of their pain; not one was missing of all who ever 
cried upon Him in bliss, expectation, or the darkness of this 
world. For Jesus Christ their Prince was there, with broken 
Body and streaming Blood, in whom each song was made 
perfect and each life accepted. 

And there knelt I, free to play now this note, now that, as my 
will dictated in that orchestra of glory ; or to listen, or to regret, 
or to aspire as I was capable. And all that I thought of was 
the fat man that I saw, and the pinched creature that I heard 
snuffling and ringing his bell; and the poor candles, and the 
bloated moon of a window, and the sham flowers! 


But then, is it all true? .. . 


IX. 
BENEDICTION. 


. . . Yesterday afternoon, as it was darkening to dusk, I stepped 
into the Catholic church, and found a service in progress. 

It was an astonishingly simple one. 

Father Thorpe had set up above the altar a large, flat gilt 
vessel with a glass centre, in the midst of which could be seen 
the white disc of the consecrated Host; and about it burned a 
dozen candles. There was a boy or two on the altar-steps, and 
a number of children in the body of the church who were 
singing a hymn on their knees, while the clergyman swung a 
censer two or three times before handing it back to his 
companion. 

Then there ‘followed a Litany to Mary the Mother of Jesus, 
and a collect; then another hymn and another collect, after 
which the priest went round behind the altar, took down the 
monstrance, and, carrying it to the front, made a large sign of 
the Cross with it over the congregation. Then he replaced, as I 
suppose, the consecrated Host within the tabernacle while the 
congregation sang a short psalm ; and the service was over. 
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I was so much interested and surprised that I made an 
opportunity to inquire of the sacristan what it was that I had 
witnessed, and, from his explanations and a hymn-book that he 
allowed me to borrow, I think I have by now tolerably under- 
stood the meaning of the very simple ceremonies of the 
afternoon. 

Briefly, the whole affair rested, as so many other functions 
of the Catholic Church, upon her belief that the consecrated 
Host really and truly is the Body of Jesus Christ. 

It is of no kind of use to attempt to understand or even to 
criticize effectively this service of Benediction, as it is called, 
unless one first takes for granted this faith in the Sacrament. 
Without that faith, all is indeed superstitious and meaningless ; 
with it, it becomes intelligible and natural. 

The idea, I imagine, is something as follows. 

When a soul approaches her Creator, she does so in order 
both to give and to get; to praise Him and to pray to Him. 
In Mass, a sacrifice is offered, and the etiquette therefore is 
somewhat formal and stiff; a liturgical form is found to be both 
suitable and instructive. But Almighty God is not only 
infinitely far, He is also infinitely near ; He is not only complex 
in His operations and attributes, but He is simple in His nature 
—and this, I suppose, is what Christ meant to teach us when 
He said that God was Love, that He was our Father, that He 
was Light, and so forth. 

Now all this is acknowledged and indeed insisted upon by 
the Protestant who has a clearer view of God’s love than of His 
majesty, of His simplicity than His complexity. We are told 
at Exeter Hall that we need no churches nor images nor 
ceremonial, that God is a spirit, that a gathering round the 
family coffee-pot may be as pleasing to Him as the most 
gorgeous procession, terrible with banners ; and in one sense, of 
course, I fully agree with the rhetorician. I take it that the 
Christian Revelation proves to us that we have access to the 
Father, that mental prayer may reach His throne no less surely 
than plainsong ; that God, who is simple, likes His children to be 
simple too. 

Well, Benediction seems to show to me that the Catholic 
Church fully recognizes these facts. It is true that she believes 
what the Protestant rejects, namely, that the Sacrament is really 
and truly the Body of Christ, but this belief illustrates to my 
mind her superior simplicity of attitude: her doctrine of the 
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Real Presence in itself is not the climax of an elaborate logical 
process—the elaborateness of her exposition of it was only 
forced out of her by the elaborateness of the attack—in its 
essence it is merely-an entirely simple acceptance of the words 
of her Master, “This is My Body:” she accepts neither more 
nor less than the bare meaning of the words as they stand. It 
is His Body, she says; and since He is alive, where His Body 
is, He is. Therefore the Sacrament is Jesus Christ, and must 
be treated like Jesus Christ. 

In Benediction, then, she acts upon her faith with an 
extreme directness. The Real Presence is a mystery, of course, 
as regards its mode, but no mystery as regards its fact—or 
rather it is one of those mysteries that it is her ceaseless business 
to disclose. God is there, and must be treated as God; there- 
fore she takes the three symbols—music, lights, and incense— 
those three symbols that man has somehow always associated 
with divine worship, and employs them in her devotion: more- 
over, she aims them directly at that holy thing which she 
declares to be God: she addresses Jesus Christ as the Salutary 
Host, she sends up her fragrant smoke immediately before the 
monstrance, she burns her candles immediately round it. 
Finally, at the very end, her priest speaks no word; he must 
not come between God and the souls of His children; therefore 
he envelops his hands in a cloth, and in dead silence permits 
Jesus Christ to use him almost mechanically in the Divine 
bestowal of the blessing of peace. He lifts and moves the 
Sacred Host in the form of a great cross, but he is silent; 
Another is speaking soundless words in his stead. 


Let us have done then with this Protestant claim to 
simplicity. Compared with the elaborate doctrines of Anglican 
and Nonconformist divines—their safeguardings, their hesitations, 
their agnosticisms, their refusals to define, their volumes of 
negation and warning,—the Catholic faith is as a naked statue 
set by the side of an elaborately costumed wax-work figure. 
Mr. Marjoribanks once told me that the Anglican doctrine of the 
Eucharist would occupy a couple of hours for its adequate 
statement ; Father Thorpe told me that the Catholic doctrine 
can be stated in four words, and those Christ’s,; HOC EST 
CORPUS MEUM. Compare again, let us say, Evening 
Prayer with Benediction ; and it is a fair comparison, for each 
alike is at the present day the normal service of Sunday 
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evening, each in its respective communion. The one is an 
extremely beautiful and scholarly composition, drawn, it is true, 
almost entirely from Catholic Vespers and Compline, but can 
it be compared for simplicity and direct appeal to the ignorant 
and heavy-laden, with that amazingly plain and moving 
ceremony which I have described? I do not say that Evening 
Prayer is not admirable for the learned and devout, just as 
Vespers among the Papists is extremely suitable for monks and 
holy persons, and as it was once suitable even for the masses 
when they understood what it was all about and were able to 
answer the priest intelligently. But in our own days, when the 
cry for simplicity and Gospel teaching and Jesus Only is waxing 
louder and louder among those who are in the least interested 
in Christianity, and when a total lack of interest in both faith 
and morals is becoming more and more evident among the 
rest, can it be denied that Benediction seems almost to have 
been inspired from Heaven, to combine directness of appeal, 
easiness of comprehension, and proclamation of the central 
doctrine of the Catholic creed, all in one unliturgical quarter 
of an hour? It comprises the unformality of general hymn- 
singing without its purposelessness, the freedom of the prayer- 
meeting without its wild undogmatism, the eloquence of the 
preacher without the distraction of his personality, the 
impressiveness of sacerdotalism freed from the clerical element. 
It demands no vivid sense of the omnipresence of God, for 
there He is within that little white circle; no high spiritual 
soarings, for He is not a hundred yards away; no straining of 
the eyes in the realm of faith, for here He is all but in sight. 


Now I am aware that there are a hundred retorts available ; 
and the first, that in fact which Mr. Marjoribanks has stated more 
than once with his usual fervour, is that the whole affair is 
grossly materialistic. 

I do not propose to answer this at any length; but I will 
content myself with asserting once more that it is neither his 
business nor mine to find fault with God’s methods when once 
it is clear that they are His methods: I do not wish to entangle 
myself in Anglican subtleties ; I will only say that if it is really 
true that the Sacrament is Christ’s Body, I cannot understand 
how it can be materialistic to treat it as such; or if it is 
materialistic (though I shrewdly suspect that my friend does 
not realize the meaning of the word), then it is right to be 
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materialistic because God Almighty wishes us to be so. The 
whole thing stands and falls by the reality of the Presence. 

But the Vicar of St. Symphorosa would chime in here. 

“My dear sir,” he would say, “it is useless to talk like that. 
Iam as firm a believer in the Real Presence as yourself; but 
I would not dream of treating the Holy Sacrament with such 
offensive familiarity. Christ ordained it for the offering of the 
Holy Sacrifice and the Communion of His Body and Blood, 
and we have no right to use it for any other purpose—and as 
a proof of this I would remind you of the fact that Benediction 
was an unknown service in the early Church, that it was not 
introduced into England until after the Reformation, and that 
the Eastern Churches to this day know it not.” 

Now this objection appears to me far more worthy of an 
answer than Mr. Marjoribanks’; yet I do not intend to answer 
it at length, or to plunge into deep controversy. I will only say 
this. 

I distrust the appeal to the early Church with all my heart. 
It appears to me, when I hear it from the mouth of Anglicans, 
to be always accompanied by a sense that the Church of God 
is a kind of antiquarian institution whose business it is to 
attempt to reproduce in modern times a state of things from 
which we have been purposely delivered by Almighty God. We 
might as well insist upon carpeting our floor with rushes, and 
deprecating the use of forks, because the Elizabethans had a 
better taste in domestic architecture than ourselves. There is 
no harm of course in such fads if we take them up merely as 
pastimes and pretences ; but they become fanatical nonsense so 
soon as they are seriously assumed. To my eyes, God is the 
God of the living, not of the dead ; it is He who has made us, 
and we must not try to unmake ourselves; it is He who has 
substituted wheels for rollers, steamships for barges, forks for 
fingers, the electric telegraph for mounted couriers. His idea 
surely remains the same throughout, that we should live our 
life, go on journeys by land and sea, eat our food and hold 
communion with one another; and He supplies means after 
means, now more simple, now more complicated—the pendulum 
of discovery continually swings from side to side; a new force 
is discovered, new machinery springs into complex existence 
and presently subsides again into simplicity—and all the while 
the business of life goes forward swifter and swifter towards its 
final consummation. 
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Now why, in His Name, should the business of worship 
alone stand still? Why should not new methods be continually 
devised, elaborated, simplified, and even superseded, so long as 
the principle remains the same—the faith once delivered to the 
Saints. Father Thorpe, as he lifted the monstrance in silence, 
meant precisely what St. Paul meant as he lifted the tiny white 
fragment from the cracked plate in the upper room at Ephesus, 
crying, “ The Body of the Lord broken for you!” Each alike 
honoured God, declared the Faith, and desired that through that 
Living Bread the people might be succoured. 

What business has this clergyman to protest and criticize? 
Let him rather look to himself that in rejecting life and develop- 
ment he may not be rejecting the Lord of them both, that in 
his zeal for English antiquarianism he may not be faithless to 
Him before whom there is neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor 
free ; that in his anxiety to be faithful to ancient practice he 
may not betray Him who is unchanging in a thousand forms 
and under ten thousand symbols, Jesus Christ, the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 


Such, then, are my first impressions of Benediction. It is 
true that possibly after a while I might find it wearisome ; but 
I do not think I could find it wearisome if I loved Jesus Christ, 
and believed that He was really there. A child who climbs on 
his mother’s knee night after night with the same words, or a 
boy who is blessed every night by his father and told to be 
good, can scarcely find these ceremonies tiresome unless there 
is some shadow between him and his parents. Therefore, if 
I should find myself wearied of the perpetual Zantum ergo and 
Adoremus in aeternum,\ should look for the reason not in those 
pulsating songs of joy, but in my own cold heart: I should ask 
myself, as in fact I do, whether I truly believe that Jesus Christ 
is really present, and whether I do find Him fairer than the 
children of men. 

Yes; these questions are the important ones to ask. We 
want no philosophical or antiquarian discussions, . . . 


Edited by 
R. H. BENSON. 
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The Immovable. 


‘“*And it came to pass, when .. . I had seen the vision, and sought 
for the meaning, then, behold, there stood before me as it were the 
appearance of a man.” 


(Daniel viii. 15.) 
THE garden-party was a great success. 

The Duchess, still graceful, still young beneath the amiable 
shade of her white lace parasol, felt the glow of an almost 
religious satisfaction. 

For in fact, she was accustomed to look upon this yearly 
gathering of her humbler neighbours almost as a sacred duty, 
to be performed with all the anxiety of one who was not sure 
whether, after all, her offering might not be rejected of the gods. 
In the earlier stages, too, of the party, she was conscious of a 
certain nervousness which never beset her at any of the really 
great social functions incident to her position. Here, you were 
never quite sure what these people might not say next. In 
her own set, the Duchess always knew exactly what would be 
said next; and, indeed, the very tone of voice in which it 
would be said. 

To-day, however, when the first awkwardness had passed, 
all had gone well. Early in the afternoon, guests had begun to 
arrive, and had at once fallen into two classes. There were the 
nervous folk, who were quite upset when they found themselves 
on the long, empty terrace which backed the house, with a 
smiling Duchess far away at its further end. They wished 
they had come later, and also immediately wondered how long 
they ought to stay. The others, conscious that it would be 
difficult, when the numbers thickened, to find their hostess by 
herself, were eager to get at once that little word of personal 
interest, over and above the customary social amenities, which 
would sound so well when repeated to admiring visitors during 
the dull level of plebeian months to come. “As the dear 
Duchess always sazd to me, my dear . . .” the statement would 
be prefaced. 
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The Duchess, however, even when she could not wholly rid 
herself of her own sense of apprehensive amusement, could use 
the talent possessed by all really great ladies of setting others 
at their ease. But this very process of pacification caused the 
guests to separate into two new parties, of characteristics subtly 
different, indeed, yet clearly discernible. For now a tinge of 
democracy and self-assertion made itself visible. For the most 
part, it is true, the guests were wholly obedient to the feudal 
instinct, in accordance with which the influence of the great 
house moulded the feeling of the whole countryside; were, 
indeed, almost scandalized if any detail fell short of their ideal 
of ducal prerogative, almost shocked to encounter cakes in no 
way different from those that graced their own modest board. 
And yet, when confronted with some indubitable mark of rank, 
they would adopt an elaborate air of refined unconsciousness, 
and accept their coroneted cups from discreet footmen as 
if such were their daily lot: not, indeed, because they really 
considered these things unimportant, but to prove their 
familiarity with really good society to one another and also to 
the footmen. But no one was really taken in. 

The few democrats, who were mostly very young ladies with 
athletic tendencies, and who would not have missed the party 
on any account, would deduce from the circumstances of chance 
simplicity the astonishing fact that Duchesses were, after all, 
“very like ordinary people;” from any instance of ducal 
splendour, that it must be dreadful for “the poor things” to live 
amidst all this stiffness and ceremony. But they were few, and 
very young; young enough, indeed, to listen to Mr. James 
Hoskins, who was young too, and had socialistic views, which 
he developed in their hearing. His attitude was one of timid 
flippancy towards the Duchess’ surroundings when she was not 
looking, and of deep obsequiousness to the Duchess herself 
when she was: he recovered his self-respect, however, by an 
occasional remark of barely intelligible impertinence, which, in 
the smoking-room of the village club, or in the pleasant circle 
of the athletic maidens, might afterwards be magnified into all 
the democratic splendour of an outrageous breach of manners. 
The Duchess was quite aware of his idiosyncrasy, and not in 
the least ruffled thereby; she knew that smoking-room and 
schoolroom alike, for miles around, modelled themselves on 
the ducal slang and the ducal fashions, and in all things followed 
the ducal lead, so complete had been its predominance for 
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centuries in matters social; the mantle of autocracy had 
dropped so lightly on to the shoulders of successive Dukes that 
each ended by appearing to be one and the self-same person 
with his ancestors, and was, in fact, never known by any more 
individual appellation than “The Duke.” So incredible it 
appeared, socially, that such power should ever be removed, 
that, politically, the rise of Labour parties, the shifting of 
governmental centres of gravity, seemed of less than no 
importance. 

But this particular Duke was playing sadly truant to his 
wife to-day. In fact, it was astonishing how little he actually 
did to maintain the social absolutism which was recognized so 
loyally and claimed so calmly. Short, ordinary-looking, and 
irascible, he had moved testily about among the guests for 
twenty minutes, and then, tired by a hard morning’s tussle with 
two land agents, had retired to the stables with a friend. In 
fact, her own house-party had rather abandoned their hostess : 
once tea had been demolished, they had gone off to the tennis- 
courts, and were there amusing themselves with a slight 
inclination to become rowdy. 

So the Duchess was growing tired. Tired of listening to 
expressions of the same respectful admiration of her house, and 
of manifesting a pleased interest in the arrangement of her 
interlocutor’s drawing-room, which was generally arranged to 
imitate some detail in her own,—the very existence of which 
she had herself forgotten. 

In the intervals of Mrs. Barton’s conversation she was 
wondering when she would get the ten minutes’ private talk 
which she needed with her nephew, Hugh Ecclesleigh, who had 
just arrived and was making himself useful with the cakes. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Barton was saying, “my own dear girls are 
most amenable. I always maintain that azy young girl should 
have some definite occupation.” 

“How nice!” the Duchess answered. “I think that’s so 
right.” She wondered vaguely whether Mrs. Barton would 
approve of her own daughters—simple and sensible girls, with 
much social tact and kindliness, a healthy faculty for enjoyment, 
and no knowledge of Dante or Carlyle, and nowhere, it must be 
confessed, district- visitors. She felt that it was best not to 
mention them, especially as her weariness was making her 
conversation grow even more vaguely amiable and incoherent 
than was required by her own set itself. 
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Mrs. Barton, however, rushed in : 

“ Now, your own dear daughters 

The Duchess would not help her. 

“No doubt ¢hey always have plenty to do,” concluded 
Mrs. Barton perforce, reflecting with a kind of regretful 
admiration on the exigencies of their position. 

“ They like golf,” said the Duchess, “and motoring. They’re 
both on a tour now, with a friend.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Barton, “will you let me say how wise I 
think it of you to allow them such healthy out-door exercise! 
My own girls are so active,do you know. And yet I always 
insist on their having some serzous interest as well, you know.” 

“ How zice,” murmured the Duchess. “ And now you must 
let me show you Lady Ethelinda,” she said, with tangential 
vivacity, sighting a temporary escape. “My youngest god- 
daughter, you know.” And she gave a message to a footman. 

“Lady Ethelinda!” The pleased murmur went round, 
amid a renewed tinkle of teaspoons. “We are to see Lady 
Ethelinda! Oh, don’t you know? Why, the youngest god- 
daughter, of course. So sweet of the dear Duchess to allow it.” 

And a very small baby with an owlish face was carried down 
the terrace. 

“How sweet!” the pleased murmur went on again, inter- 
spersed with little shrieks. “May we kiss her?” asked one 
elderly lady, with shy audacity ; and quite a quantity of cheeks 
sought the contact of the little damp lips. “The darling / she 
kissed me so sweet/y/” was the curiously inverted account of 
this proceeding, to which uninitiated friends were treated many 
times during the next six months. 

“Ethelinda? Old family name, I suppose, and all that sort 
of thing,” said a languid youth to the Duchess, who was 
standing a little apart. 

“It is mine,” she answered, rather coldly, having had about 
as much as she could stand. “I am her god-mother.” 

“Indeed? Congratulate you,” said the youth. Then he 
wished he had said that he congratulated the god-daughter. 
Then he didn’t feel sure which would have been the more 
society thing to do, and felt wretched. 


” she broke off. 


“T shall never be moved,” said the old house to itself, as it 
looked down on the curious scene. It had its own personality, 
too, and had given of it to the descendants of those from whom 
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it had imbibed it, and reproduced itself, somehow, in each 
generation of owl-eyed babies that grew up into romping boys 
and dignified little girls; boys who turned later into dukes, 
dull, narrow, and intolerant, or reckless, riotous, and intolerant, 
but always and everywhere dukes ; and girls who married away 
into other great families, and handed on the amazing tradition, 
of incalculable value to their country, in which they had been 
brought up, and which to-day is held in its place most of all, 
perhaps, by the social power of its great ladies like the 
Duchess. 

“We shall never be moved,” thought the eight huge yew- 
trees which stood on the terrace, lifting their quaint clipped 
domes against the delicate afternoon sky, and standing out dark 
against the royal glory of golden rose and purple clematis that 
draped the walls. And they gazed proudly down on the owl- 
eyed Ethelinda, and looked forward to seeing her sons and her 
grandsons, and reflected, one may imagine, with dry amusement, 
on the many courtships, not ducal, which had been materially 
advanced beneath their shade. “For a curious by-feature of 
these parties consisted in the number of engagements which 
they fostered. The glory of having “met him” at the dear 
Duchess’ would never altogether fade. 

“T shall never be moved,” said the great power of the Dukes. 


The Duchess beckoned to Hugh. He moved towards the 
graceful, white-draped figure gladly. He was very fond of his 
aunt. 

“Can’t you spare me just one moment’s talk,” said she, 
smiling. “You must have had a capital ride over. They've 
taken your things up to the Red room. So glad you can sleep.” 

They strolled down to the terrace-wall. Beneath it the 
ground dropped away and formed another terrace, which was 
crowded too with people. After that you went straight into 
the beautiful little park, with its trout-stream half a mile to the 
right, and its hills rising a trifle abruptly on the other hand. 
Trees, and the home-farm, and the smoke of the village, closed 
in an exquisite and purely English landscape. 

“Hugh,” said the Duchess, a trifle abruptly: “have you 
heard from Trenacre lately ?” 

“Not for a month at least,” he answered, looking at her. 

“Then you won't have heard,” she said, “that your cousin 
Marion Trenacre is going to become a nun.” 
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For a moment his world rocked round him. 

She went on at once: 

“It seems that she had always wanted to: but she thought 
her place was with your Aunt Susan Trenacre, and wouldn’t 
say anything about it. But Lady Susan saw it for herself, and 
insisted on her following her—vocation, don’t they call it? You 
know your Aunt Susan—the most unselfish old autocrat that 
ever breathed.” 

“Yes,” said Hugh. 

“Poor boy,” said the Duchess kindly. “I thought that was 
it. But you hadn't spoken to her, had you ?” 

“No,” he said. “I wasn’t sure enough of myself, to tell the 
truth. I’m not sure that I’m sure now;” he added with a 
little laugh. “But I’m very glad it was you who told me, dear 
Aunt Linda. It was just like you, to see things like that. Do 
they know what sort of a nun she wants to be?” 

“A Sister of Charity,” she answered. “And now I must be 
off.” 
Hugh stood there staring at the park. Of course, he knew 
that Catholics were liable to have vocations; but it was long 
since that had happened in the Catholic branch of his own 
kinsfolk. Least of all had he thought of Marion as a nun— 
that pleasant, wholesome girl, with the frank eyes... . Even 
now, bewilderment was the strongest motion in his soul. Here 
was the same old building, not large, but so dignified and 
self-possessed, the same Dutch garden near its tower, gay with 
conventional flower-beds—Marion had often stayed there. Here 
was the terrace down which, to the scandal of her governess, 
he had raced after her twinkling black legs not so many years 
ago; and there was the identical pine-tree up which she had 
climbed like a monkey to escape him. 

“Ono! Hang it all,” he said, with an almost whimsical 
distress. “It’s too bad.” 

And he turned back towards the house. 

“Yes? How very nice,” the poor Duchess was saying as he 
passed her. She was surrounded with the same crowd, flushed 
and appreciative, preening themselves and bridling with pleasure 
at the eminently successful afternoon, “basking,” as Mr. Hoskins 
absurdly put it afterwards, “basking” in the Duchess’ smile, 
while she, all the time, was simply “playing on the keys of 
their ignorance” of society. But in spite of him, they were all 
finding it delightful, unforgettable. 
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In the big, square kitchen-garden, Hugh sought solitude. 
But even there, two old ladies, rather nervous of the crowded 
terrace,were admiring the ducal glass-houses. Consigning them 
to Tophet, Hugh turned on his heel and made for the park. 

“Who is that very rude young man ?” asked one old lady of 
the other. 

“That’s her Grace’s nephew, my dear,” said the other. 
“Mr. Hugh Ecclesleigh.” 

“Then, I must say, my dear,” went on the first, “that 
whatever the Duchess may be, some of her friends are not 
at all polite to us. She ought to see that they behave better.” 

“ Ah, my dear,” the other answered. “The Duchess has a 
kind heart and a wise head, and she knows when to interfere 
and when not to; and with all their worries, I’m sure they’re 
very kind to us simple folk. And after all, they do belong toa 
different world from us.” 

“Yes, dear,” answered the first. And they went home and 
spent happy afternoons discussing the great garden-party, loyal 
feudalists to the last. 


That evening, for the house-party and a few favoured guests, 
there were charades, no less successful than the party. All 
went exactly as usual, all perfectly. The temperature was 
tropical, the flowers and supper-table exquisite, none of the 
gentlemen knew their parts, nor dropped even for one sentence 
their air of shamefaced clumsiness. The ladies, on the other hand, 
displayed to admiration those qualities of verve and entrain for 
which even a dance hardly afforded opportunities. Fans waved; 
jewels flashed ; delightful French affectations scintillated back- 
wards and forwards on the improvised stage. Hugh, bewildered 
by recollections of the last play he had seen there, when Marion 
had so perfectly played her part, wished feverishly for the end. 
But the delicate and fragrant night, striving all the while to 
peer through the windows into the bright, hot room, still felt 
herself repulsed, and floated back, trailing her dark garments 
over the garden and the park, over Trenacre, asleep in the hilly 
north, and over all England; pressing cool hands on millions 
of wearied eyes; till, at last returning, she wrapped even the 
Duchess’ many-windowed house in shadow. 

Hugh went up to his room, but the dawn found him still at 
his window, still in his evening smoking-jacket, hands deep in 
pockets. The room looked out on to the front of the house, 
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which was built on three sides of a quadrangle ; a wall with the 
big gate in it closed the fourth. Over this he could see the long 
park avenue, with its road glimmering straight and dim in the 
faint light, and vanishing at last over a slight rise in the ground. 
Two parallelograms of ornamental water lay to its right and 
left, just visible beneath the grey sky ; and on these four swans 
were sailing, white like phantoms. Hugh had often noticed 
the curious tricks which this dawnlight played with the solid 
objects of the day. And now he saw how the great piles of 
buildings had become confused and amorphous ; how the lines 
seemed to run into one another ; how, with all definite lights or 
shadows, perspective too had vanished, and the masonry looked 
flat and superficial like a painted scene; and then, suddenly, 
flimsy and unreal, as though a light blow would dissipate it at 
once into film and fluff. 

And immediately he felt as though that blow had, in reality, 
been already struck. A something, an influence, had suddenly 
risen up, had sucked the personality, and the power from the 
great English system, had left it staring for a moment with 
shocked, blank eyes, like the windows of this old house, that 
looked out, irresponsive, into the paling sky ; and had then made 
off with its prey, leaving behind it not a corpse, not a skeleton 
precisely, but rather a poor wraith, the reality of which, com- 
pared to its own, was practically nothing at all. 

He had the sensation of an aristocracy far more complete, 
a hierarchy more ancient, a Court and King more absolute than 
any he had known; a house which could never become a ghost, 
but which was built of rock, and should never be moved. He 
saw at once the utter difference between this defeat and any 
which the future might hold in store for the Duke at the hands 
of the rising democracy. Any future, any system, any member 
of to-day’s castes, were phantoms too as soon as they compared 
themselves with this great new fact. 

Then he noticed that the blanched sky had killed the tiny 
light in Ethelinda’s nursery. He laughed gently as he thought 
of the baby, fast asleep among the pleasant and gentle 
confusions of childrendom. He loved nurseries. ‘“ And, after 
all,” he thought, “ perhaps Ethelinda’s dreams are much the same 
as those of the babies of the poor. Unless Ethelinda is still too 
small to dream, or the poor too sad. Ah!” he said, impatiently, 
“these things are too much for me. Marion will do well for 
looking after children.” 
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Not until Christmas did an explanation really come, though 
I suppose Hugh’s mind had been sub-consciously occupied, 
through those months, with his great invisible rival—a rival so 
real that the “unsubstantial pageant” of his own world had 
needed no Day of Judgment, nor even his own body’s death, 
to reveal the value of its airy fabric. 

He was in Paris, spending Christmas with a friend, who had 
telegraphed for him to come to his sick-bed. Perhaps it added 
a little to his discouragement and depression, that Christmas- 
eve, to find that his friend had really needed his companionship 
rather than his assistance, and that the unselfish sacrifice of his 
English Christmas had been perhaps uncalled for. 

Marion, too, was here in her noviciate ; he had seen her, and 
had found her precisely as he had always known her, absolutely 
intangible in her complete naturalness. There could be no new 
future. He felt, therefore, that his world was tasteless enough 
as he left his friends, determining to tramp through the mild, 
moist night, before returning to his own rooms. 

Barely conscious of his direction, he found himself suddenly 
upon the lower slopes of Montmartre. Instantly the extra- 
ordinary “ atmosphere” and personality of the place seized him. 
A stifling cloud of memories, provocative of the most conflicting 
emotions, closed round him. There was a steam of blood that 
rose from the corpses of the martyrs who had testified on that 
hill, long ago, to the new creed from the East and from Rome, 
There brooded too around it the thought of Loyola and his 
followers and his descendants, who had found there the 
Bethlehem of their corporate existence—a Bethlehem which, 
it might be thought, was as truly a Calvary. Then there was 
the rank and poisonous breath of the drinking and singing and 
dancing-places that studded the hill, the very name of some of 
which stood for all that was most degraded and nearest Hell. 
And high above them, gathering upon its vast pale surfaces the 
reflections of their glaring lights, loomed the huge Church of 
the Sacred Heart, the vow-church of “Gaul’s Penitence and 
Prayer.” 

Hugh was in a curious mood, which he knew well, and in 
which he could have entered with equal ease into church or 
Moulin Rouge, or have passed from either to the other without 
a shock. Within definite but fairly generous limits, he had 
never shrunk from seeking experiences where they were to be 
found, and now he pushed open the shutter-doors of a tiny 
“ Eden,” and went in. 
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It was one of those halls to which entrance is free, but in 
which the attendants demand that you should drink. A glass 
of extremely bitter bock was placed on the sticky marble table 
before him. 

Eleven o’clock was past, and the audience had emerged from 
the awful pall of dulness which overhangs, at first, even a French 
music-hall, and which is due to the incomparable fatuity of the 
programme: besides, it always takes some time to twist the 
mind into harmony with the peculiar form of ugliness which 
makes the charm of these curious places. But other influences 
had reinforced the “ music,” and you could not but be conscious 
of a growing restlessness and excitement which prevailed. 
“Hits” in the songs were greeted with nervous little gasps in 

‘place of laughter. People stood up aimlessly, and then sat 
down again. New visitors kept arriving, with hot lips and 
anxious eyes. A door to the right of the stage, disguised with 
looking-glass, kept opening and shutting, and was obvious to 
all. From the low gallery a man, delirious rather than drunk, 
was shrieking to an elderly actress of ample proportions who 
was labouring with a song on the projecting stage, round three 
sides of which the audience sat. At intervals he whined like an 
animal, and then she leered up at him, and the audience laughed. 

A patriotic song followed, and the crowd cheered hysteri- 
cally. People sang snatches of the Marseillaise, but never 
finished a phrase. And again, other and more dreadful 
impressions were manifested. Clearly this mob was now at the 
mercy of whatever emotion the actors hung out to them. There 
seemed no personality left in them. They were merely one 
tissue of quivering nerves; or, perhaps, one over-excited 
intelligence which helplessly vibrated to the touch of any 
suggested idea which could just assert itself before it was 
merged in a sensation. 

Quite unexpectedly, the place became full of a subdued 
sound, booming in everybody’s ears. It was midnight, and the 
bell of the Sacré Coeur was chiming Christmas Day. 

On the stage a farce had just reached the inevitable situation 
in which the heroine exclaims: Malheur! cest mon mari! 
sauve-tot vite, mais vite. But at the stroke of the bell the farce 
broke off, and she advanced, hands clasped, eyes raised and 
shining, and in a strong voice sang France’s hymn of Christmas 
midnight : 

Minuit, Chrétiens! c’est l'heure solennelle 

Oi l’Homme-Dieu déscendit parmi nous! 
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The audience took it up frantically. Eyes streamed with tears 
at the sacred names; some women fell on their knees; a few 
men did the same; others drank hard; one or two chuckled 
odiously. 

Hugh leapt to his feet, thrust aside the astounded gendarme, 
fled from among men who had now become, it seemed, mere 
maniacs. 

A tempest of horror swept him up the last and steepest 
slope of Montmartre. He made straight for the terrace 
surrounding the huge church. There for some moments he 
stood, utterly incapable of mastering his loathing for that 
roomful of rotting souls which he had just left. Never, never, 
he swore to himself, would he have entered it had he guessed 
how the night would end. Shudder after shudder ran through 
him. 

But the steady booming of the huge bell somehow calmed 
him ; and the night wind blowing up over the city cooled his 
forehead, and brought faint sounds and scents which were, at 
least, not those of the place he had left, with its reek of wine 
and smoke, and its almost perceptible odour of spiritual 
death. 

The bell went on swinging for a long time, and at each 
stroke part of his distress seemed to throb itself away. He 
looked down over Paris. Near at hand, a few streets sank 
rapidly, dimly luminous clefts in the dark. Beyond, the lines 
of the main boulevards were traceable by their lamps, with here 
and there a splash of light flung from a café or casino. Or 
again, the experienced eye could detect the outline of domes 
and towers, just visible as pale against the night, or dark 
against the column of illumination reflected upwards from some 
brightly-lit square. Two or three clusters of lights, red and 
blue, marked the big stations. And far away, beyond the Gare 
de Lyon, the lamps went slowly southward till the darkness 
drowned them. 

For one moment the personality of Paris was just about to 
conquer him—the personality that disengaged itself equally 
from her churches and her theatres, her Champs Elysées and 
her Morgue, from her macabre gaiety, nowhere so riotous as on 
this hill of penance and prayer—when the thoughts and feelings 
of the last six months suddenly crystallized and fell into shape. 
It was a Person, too, this Religion! That was the thought which 
came like the tearing of a veil or the clash of cymbals. Nota 
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system ; not an ideal ; or rather both of these substantialized in 
a Person, a man, who, advancing this way and that, gave to all 
else the seeming of chaos and nightmare, when he, as reality, 
and test, and explanation, had even been guessed at: a fellow- 
man, who had entered into rivalry with him, and who had 
carried off Marion from a resistance the bare idea of which 
seemed to him, now, an absurdity ; a man, who was yet a child, 
and had been borne to-night by a Mother, whose white 
draperies could not be polluted, into that all-but hell ; his little 
hands had closed relentlessly on those hearts; his personality 
had dominated, for a moment at least, those shredded, wrung- 
out souls. A lover, too, over whose Heart France, with a 
startling realism, had built that huge, pale church behind him. 
A lover to whom they were vowed, who filled the great, dull 
convents that studded this Vil/e Lumiere. 

An entirely new future seemed to open its possibilities before 
him. History, too, would be different now, as he looked back : 
the history of one Person, it would be; and of his dealings with 
those nations and tribes which had hitherto been for him 
history’s protagonists. Inevitable, ineluctable, this Person 
would have been there, not crushing other personalities, but 
providing personality just in so far as his own came in 
contact with human possibilities ; the personality, assuredly, as 
he again realized, of a masterful lover, determined to knit up 
the lives of his choice into his own—a choice which, to the 
onlooker, had often all the seeming of caprice. So true was 
this, that when his proximity challenged comparison with that 
wherein he was not, he alone seemed to retain substance and 
reality. 

Even so, he had made the personality of the great house 
and the changeless Duke fade and vanish: even so, he had 
struggled to brace up into manhood the disintegrated humanities 
of the music-hall. And now a future governed by him lay 
before Hugh. 

“T may stand alongside of you yet, Sister Marion,” said he, 
with a quiet smile. “Poor Aunt Linda.” 

JAN DE GEOLLAC. 
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The Bishop of Bristol 
on the “ Forgeries” of Cardinal Vaughan. 


A NOTE ON THE DEDICATION OF CHURCHES TO SS. PETER 
AND PAUL. 


II. 


IN the first part of this paper I discussed certain specific 
instances of misrepresentation which have been urged by 
Dr. G. F. Browne against a former joint Pastoral of the Catholic 
Bishops of England. I turn now in this second and concluding 
portion of my article to a more general issue: Was there in the 
seventh and eighth centuries any clearly felt distinction between 
the invocation of St. Peter alone and the invocation of SS. Peter 
and Paul jointly? Or, to put the question in another way, is it 
a serious misrepresentation to treat instances of the caudtus of 
SS. Peter and Paul together, as implying the same sort of 
recognition of Roman authority which might be inferred from 
the mention of St. Peter’s name by itself? 

It has already been urged in my previous article that at the 
present day no nice distinctions between St. Peter and SS. Peter 
and Paul are made either in the thought or phraseology of 
Catholics. The visit which a Bishop makes triennially to the 
Holy See is universally known as a visit ad limina Aposto- 
lorum, to the thresholds of the (two) Apostles. The busts of 
SS. Peter and Paul confront each other on the seals of all Papal 
Bulls, their effigies stand side by side at the head of official Papal 
instructions and privileges. If a man christens his child Peter 
Paul, or erects an altar or a church in honour of SS. Peter and 
Paul, we should now just as readily take this as evidence of 
certain ultramontane leanings as if Peter alone were in question. 
Was this also the case in the eighth century? For my own 
part I most firmly believe that it was. But the Bishop of 
Bristol presumably thinks otherwise. That is, at any rate, the 
inference I draw from the passages quoted in my last article and 
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from the following. What I now give is simply the continuation 
of the extract printed on p. 610 of my last article. 


As a matter of simple fact [writes Bishop Browne], the first dedica- 
tions of churches by the Italian mission sent by Gregory were to the 
Saviour and to St. Andrew and to St. Paul; Augustine dedicated no 
church at all to St. Peter! No such dedication is recorded till a 
generation after his time. It may be said, that is merely the silence of 
history. But, unluckily, the “dedication to St. Peter” must be shown 
from history, if it exists. Asa fact, it does not. There is more to say 
for St. Andrew in the way of primary dedication than for St. Peter; and 
more for St. Paul. 

This same combination of the names of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
to the exclusion of the name of St. Peter alone, reaches its climax 
perhaps exactly where you might have expected that St. Peter’s name 
would be specially pushed to the front, viz., in the letter which 
Pope Vitalian wrote to the English kings when they had referred 
to him the task of finding for them an Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Three times over in that letter the Pope speaks most emphatically 
of Peter and Paul, and only once of Peter alone.?, He bids King 
Oswy follow the pious rule of the chief of the Apostles in 
celebrating Easter, and in all things delivered by the holy Apostles 
Peter and Paul, who give light to the hearts of men as the two 
luminaries of the heaven illumine the world. And he sends to King 
Oswy relics of the blessed Aposties Peter and Paul, and to Oswy’s 
queen a cross made of the most sacred chains of the blessed Apostles 
Peter and Paul. And as we are speaking of the forgery of documents 
by the Romans—for I can call the statement about Ina and Bede 
no less—even the forged Donation of Constantine itself, by which 
Constantine was made to give, as we are told, to the see of St. Peter 
his various possessions, the very forgery, as a matter of fact, gives the 
property to his holy lords, the Blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, and 
it assigns as a reason for the gift that when he was cleansed in baptism 
he was cleansed by the merits of Peter and Paul.* 


1 The Bishop here adds a footnote of some length which deserves special 
consideration, and which I shall have occasion to quote later on. St. Augustine did 
not live to see the church of St. Peter dedicated, but he had begun to build it and 
was buried in it. 

2 For a man who is complaining of inaccuracy of statement and attaching rather 
ugly names to it where he finds it, Bishop Browne is surely a little careless in 
reading his documents. This letter of Pope Vitalian contains not one but two 
references to St. Peter. He tells the King first that he ought ‘‘ pam regulam sequi 
perenniter PRINCIPIS APOSTOLORUM, sive in Pascha celebrandum,” &c. (Haddan and 
Stubbs, iii. p. 111.) Secondly, he informs him that he (Vitalian) has duly received 
** munuscula a vestra celsitudine BEATO PRINCIPI APOSTOLORUM directa pro acterna 
ojus memoria.” (Ibid. p. 112.) The word ejus, it should be noted to prevent mis- 
conception, apparently refers to ce/sttudine, not to principi Apostolorum. 

3 What is the Catholic Church in England? p. 159. (S.P.C.K.) 
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It would be interesting to comment upon the whole of 
this passage in detail, but I can allow myself only a few dis- 
connected remarks. Let me begin with the reference to the 
forged donation of Constantine. Bishop Browne seems hardly 
to realize how entirely the fact which he quotes agrees with 
the view for which I am contending. He fails to see that the 
same fact emphatically contradicts the view that the mention 
of Peter and Paul was a tacit protest against the supremacy 
of Peter. Here we have a document, forged, so the scholars 
unfriendly to the Papacy maintain, about 753 in Rome 
itself! with the express object of glorifying and extending the 
authority of the Holy See, and yet this fabrication “makes 
Constantine declare that in his baptism at Rome he was 
cleansed by the merits of St. Peter and St. Paul, and makes 
him give his palaces, &c., &c., to the holy Apostles my lords the 
most blessed Peter and Paul.” Bishop Browne considers that 
the forger “is so far sound in tone.”? I venture to say that his 
work proves that in the eighth century as in the twentieth, no 
distinction was recognized between what was given to SS. Peter 
and Paul and what was given to St. Peter. Then as now in 
the Catholic idea the two great Apostles were completely 
identified with the See of Rome of which they were the patrons. 
The evidence for this conclusion seems to me overwhelming. 
Let me take a few examples ; and first of all one or two which 
like the last, are supplied by the Bishop of Bristol himself. 

In a lecture delivered at Stafford House in November, 1896, 
on the Church in the eighth century, Bishop Browne had 
occasion to speak of Pepin’s conquest of the Lombards. He 
told his audience how Pepin collected the keys of the gates of 
the various Lombard cities and sent them to Rome. Whereupon 
the Bishop continues : 


There is a curious difference in detail here and I have not had 
time to look it up. One set of historians say that he had them laid 
on the altar of St. Peter and St. Paul, and declared that he gave the 
territories of the Lombards as a possession to the holy Apostles 
St. Peter and St. Paul. Others say that he had them laid on the altar 
of St. Peter and he gave the lands to St. Peter.* 


1 See Hauck, Realencyhlopidie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche, vol. xi. 
(1902), pp. 6, 7. 

2 Browne, Theodore and Wilfrith, p. 16. 

3 Stafford House Lectures (S.P.C.K.), p. 83. I cannot turn aside to follow up 
this trail; but I would commend the passage to the attention of those who may care 
to discover what Bishop Browne presumably understands by the fair presentment of 
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The writer speaks as if this were a matter calling for much 
research. It does not seem to occur to him that a very simple 
. solution may be found in the supposition that practically 
speaking no distinction was made between what belonged to 
SS. Peter and Paul, the joint patrons of Rome, and what 
belonged to St. Peter, the first Bishop of the See. 

Again, in a footnote to the passage quoted above, Bishop 
Browne makes the following remark : 


Pope Boniface V., in writing to Edwin and Ethelburga in 625, used 
a phrase which Gregory had not used in writing a generation before to 
Ethelbert and Bertha, “ your protector, the blessed Peter, chief of the 
Apostles.” But, a hundred and thirty years later still, Pope Paul wrote 
to Eadbert, King of Northumbria, of “your protectors the blessed 
chiefs of the Apostles, Peter and Paul.”? 


Now, if I rightly apprehend the drift of this observation, 
Dr. Browne wishes his readers to notice how Pope Paul also is 
“so far sound in tone,” and corrects, as it were, the language of 
his predecessor. “The earlier Popes,” he says in another place, 
“in trying to frighten or awe the English into attending to them, 
spoke time after time of the Prince or chief of the Apostles. But 
Pope Paul uses the true phrase which alone really expresses the 
view of Catholic times, ‘the princes (or chiefs) of the Apostles, 
Peter and Paul.’”? Unfortunately it has not occurred to the 
Bishop to examine the other letters of Pope Paul, of which we 
possess nearly forty, directed for the most part to King Pepin. 
In these letters there are more than sixty-five references to 
St. Peter alone, who is often called Prince of the Apostles, but I 
have not been able to find a single reference to SS. Peter and Paul 
together, except that now in question. Moreover, when this 
letter to Eadbert is examined closely, it becomes plain that the 
joint mention of Peter and Paul is due to the fact that they 
were the patrons of certain monasteries that had been despoiled. 
King Eadbert is bidden to “take measures that these same 
Saints may get their property back.”* What is even more 


evidence. The unwary reader would infer from his words that the authorities who said 
that the keys were given to SS. Peter and Paul were about equal in weight to those 
who named St. Peter alone. It is a pity that the Bishop refrains from giving 
references. See Hodgkin, vii. pp. 219—229. 

1 Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 395. (What is the Catholic Church in England? 
S.P.C.K.  P. 158.) 

2 Theodore and Wiifrith, p. 230. 

8 * Atque quod ab eis ablatum est, modis omnibus eisdem Sanctis restituendum 
vestrae adhaereat curae.” (Haddan and Stubbs, iii. p. 395.) 
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interesting, the Pope, after speaking at the beginning of the 
envoys who had come “to the thresholds of your protectors, 
the blessed chiefs of the Apostles, Peter and Paul,” only a very 
few lines further down exhorts the King to make restitution 
“for the love of your protector” (0b amorem protectoris vestri). 
Obviously St. Peter is meant, and it is plain that the Pontiff 
regarded the patronage of both the Apostles together, or of 
St. Peter alone as practically speaking the same thing. This at 
first sight might seem surprising, and one would be tempted to 
suspect some error in the text, but the same peculiarity recurs 
so continually in the documents of this period that no shadow 
of doubt can remain that the distinction between St. Peter and 
SS. Peter and Paul was not insisted on. 

Let me take a few examples. I have already in my previous 
article spoken of the monastery of St. Peter, Canterbury, which 
Bede considered to have been formally dedicated to SS. Peter 
and Paul, but which he constantly referred to as the monastery 
of the Prince of the Apostles, St. Peter. Slightly earlier than 
this we find an instance in a letter included among the 
documents relating to St. Boniface, the Apostle of Germany. 

Shortly before the year 713, Azlfled, Abbess of Whitby, 
sent a nun with a letter of commendation to the Abbess of 
Pfalzel, near Treves. In this epistle she explains that the Sister 
is on her way to the thresholds of the Apostles for the love of 
Christ and for the honour of the holy Apostles Peter and Paul 
(pro Christi caritate et pro honore sanctorum apostolorum, Petri 
videlicet et Pauli, ad ipsorum limina ire cupientem). Thereupon 
she begs the Abbess to entertain her and to help her on her 
journey, “so that with the good favour of the holy and key- 
bearing Prince of the Apostles, Peter,” she may happily 
accomplish her design.!. Surely this combination of the 
veneration of the twin Apostles with an appeal for the special 
aid of St. Peter alone is very striking. 

Or again, let us note one or two of the many examples in 
the writings of Bede, whom Bishop Browne commends for 
dealing out in his Latin poems equal praises to both “the chiefs 
of the Apostles.”* Take the famous speech of St. Wilfrid at the 
Synod of Whitby in 664, where he won King Oswy over to the 
loyal acceptance of Roman traditions, by quoting the words, 
“Thou art Peter and upon this rock will I build My Church, 


1 Monumenta Germaniae Epistola, Ill, p. 249. 
2 Bishop Browne, S¢, A/dhe/m (S.P.C.K.), p. 255. 
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and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it, and to thee 
will I give the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven.” When Oswy, 
Bede informs us, had satisfied himself by the admission of Celts 
and Romans alike that these words were really spoken to Peter 
and that to him the keys of Heaven were given by the Lord, 
he came to this decision : 


And I say to you that this is the door-keeper whom I will not 
gainsay, but in so far as I have knowledge and strength I desire to obey 
his decrees in all things, lest perchance when I come to the gate of 
the Kingdom of Heaven I find no one to open to me, should he not 
be my friend who is acknowledged to hold the keys.! 


And thus in Bede’s phraseology the counsellors of the 
Northumbrian king along with him “chose the better part,” 
giving up their Celtic traditions and embracing those of 
Rome. But what I desire to call particular attention to is that 
Wilfrid, with all his devotion to Papal authority, begins his 
speech with a reference to Rome not as the See of Peter, but as 
the city “where the blessed Apostles Peter and Paul lived, 
taught, suffered, and were buried.” He evidently had no 
suspicion that by so doing he was weakening the appeal he was 
about to make in behalf of the Papal claims to jurisdiction. 

Or again, let us notice Bede’s manner of speaking in the 
Lives of the Abbots. Telling us of St. Benedict Biscop, he relates 
how he longed to visit the shrines of the Apostles and to see 
with his corporal eyes the places of their bodies. He adds, too, 
that he journeyed to Rome to pray at their thresholds (propter 
adoranda apostolorum limina Romam ventre disponens)—all in the 
plural. But a few sentences further on Bede comes to speak 
only of St. Peter, telling us that Benedict “being a second time 
overpowered with the love of blessed Peter, the chief of the 
Apostles, decided to visit once more the city that was hallowed 
by his body.” Once again I urge that Bede was conscious of no 
inconsistency here. 

I will content myself with only two other illustrations, but 
they both, I think, throw a good deal of light upon the 
question we are investigating. The first is from Arbeo’s Life 
of St.Emerammus or Haimhrammus, a biography composed 
about the year 770 and relating to a Saint who lived in the 
middle of the preceding century. The Saint wished to leave 
the city in which he dwelt, and made a pretext of a journey 


1 Bede, Hist. Eccles. iii. 25 (Plummer, i. p. 188). 
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to Rome. The phrase used by his biographer in his narrative 
is “to seek the thresholds of the Apostles,” or, in another place, 
“to go to Rome to the thresholds of the blessed Apostles 
Peter and Paul.”! This, Bishop Browne would say, is quite 
clear; it was to be a visit to St. Peter and St. Paul, not to 
St. Peter only, a visit inspired by devotion to “the actual 
remains of the two twin-chiefs of the Apostles.”? But a little 
further on in the same biography we have what is, or professes 
to be,—it does not for our present purpose matter which,— 
St. Emerammus’ own account of the motive which inspired such 
a pilgrimage : 

I promised [he says] that I would journey to Rome to seek as a 
suppliant the threshold of Peter the prince of the Apostles, whose 
Church is known to be founded by Gospel authority, in whose habita- 
tion of this world it is undisputed that a judge now sits who by God’s 
appointment has succeeded to Peter’s prerogative (Aonorem). He is an 
apostolic man and a most holy one who holds the primacy, being 
invested with sacred orders. 

Neither here nor in what follows is there any mention of or 
allusion to St. Paul. 

Now this passage may not reproduce the language of 
St. Emerammus, but it represents the ideas of Abbot Arbeo 
as to the motives which in those days took pilgrims to 
Rome. Clearly the attraction was not merely archzo- 
logical or even devotional. The person of Peter’s successor 
counted for something, and the phrase about “visiting the 
thresholds of the Apostles” was, as it is now, little more 
than a formula, an ornamental synonym for any Romeward 
journey. In point of time Arbeo was in some sense the 
contemporary of both Bede and Alcuin, but he was nearer Bede 
than he was to the younger English scholar. His ideas of the 
Roman pilgrimage, so far as I am able to judge, were those 
common to all Christians at that period,as many other examples 
would prove. 

My other illustration brings us back again to the question 
of church dedications. I have already mentioned that in the 
case of the monastery of St. Peter at Canterbury,’ Bede, 


1 I quote from Krusch’s edition in the Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores 
ivi Merovingict, vol. iv. pp. 480, 483, 487. 

2 Cf. St. Aldhelm, p. 99. 

3 At a later date known as St, Augustine’s. I may remind the reader that, as I 
have shown in the last article, charters and Papal letters earlier than Bede uniformly 
give to the abbey the title of St. Peter’s. 
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though he states formally that it was dedicated to SS. Peter 
and Paul, also speaks of it in other places of his History as the 
monastery of St. Peter. Bishop Browne has a characteristic 
reference to this, which is also interesting as adding yet another 
item to the long list of the Bishop’s comments upon Cardinal 
Vaughan’s Pastoral. He tells us that sometimes 


the usual dedication to St. Peter and to St. Paul came by colloquial 
use to be regarded as a dedication to St. Peter alone. It was probably 
a curt use of this title on one occasion by Bede, in connection with 
the Abbey Church of Canterbury, which laid the trap so fatal to all 
of the Roman Catholic Bishops in England when they put forth their 
strange and historic though unhistorical document about the dedication 
of England to St. Peter.! 


Now I may venture to point out that the reader who seeks 
information from Bishop Browne upon controversial questions 
must be prepared for a little generalizing. When Dr. Browne 
talks of “a curt use of this title by Bede on ove occasion,” this is 
not to be understood quite literally. In point of fact Bede 
speaks of the Canterbury abbey as St. Peter’s abbey not once 
only but six separate times.2 Moreover, when he speaks of 
it as monasterium beatissimi apostolorum principis, he certainly 
cannot be aiming at brevity. We are led, then, I venture to say, 
to the conclusion that in Bede’s eyes a dedication to SS. Peter 
and Paul was simply a variant of the ordinary dedication to 
St. Peter. The addition of the name of the second Apostle 
was a change in form, quite unimportant to the substance of the 
dedications. It was like the differentiating title “St. Peter ad 
vincula” which English Peter churches sometimes bore and still 
bear. A dedication to Paul with Peter was primarily a dedi- 
cation to St. Peter. And that this was the case is shown not 
only by the many churches both in England and abroad which 
at one time are assigned to St. Peter and at another to SS. Peter 
and Paul, but also by the following account of the origin of one 
of the most famous of these churches. 

The monastery known as that of St. Geneviéve, in Paris, had 
originally another dedication. Whether this was to St. Peter 
or to SS. Peter and Paul, it seems impossible now to decide. 
Gregory of Tours and all our early authorities sometimes use 
one form, sometimes the other, and such authorities as Bruno 
Krusch or Godefroid Kurth, do not profess to be able to tell us 


1 Browne, St. A/dhelm (1902), p. 116. 
2 Bede, Hist. Eccks. ii. 6; ii. 7 (bis); iv. 1; v.83; Hist. Ad. 3. 
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which is the more correct. But the anonymous author of the 
Liber Historiae Francorum, who wrote in 727, and who, according 
to Krusch, was exceptionally well informed about the churches 
of Paris, gives an account of the origin of this famous monastery. 
He tells us that when Clovis was about to set out upon one of 
his most dangerous military expeditions, his Queen Clotilde 


gave advice to the King, saying: “ May the Lord God be earnest to 
place victory in the hands of my lord the King. Listen to thy hand- 
maid and let us make a church in honour of the most blessed Peter, 
the prince of the Apostles, that he may be thy helper in the war.” And 
the King said, “What thou counselleth pleaseth me; so let us do.” 
Then the King threw his battle-axe straight in front of him, the axe 
which is called the francisc, and he said: “So let a church of the holy 
Apostles be built when with God’s help we return home again.” 


Now whether this be an accurate account of what happened 
in 508, two centuries before the time of the chronicler, may be 
more than doubtful, but it is clear that to that chronicler, 
himself a contemporary of Bede, “a church in honour of the 
most blessed Peter” and “a church of the Apostles” were one 
and the same thing. Moreover we know, as already stated, that 
St. Gregory of Tours, who in nine different places refers to this 
same church, calls it for the most part ecclesia S. Petri, but on 
two occasions speaks of it as the dasz/ica sanctorum apostolorum. 

I cannot help thinking that a wider acquaintance with the 
sources of Merovingian history would have saved Bishop Browne 
not only from many misconceptions, but also from a tone, when 
speaking of the mistakes or supposed mistakes of Cardinal 
Vaughan and his fellow-Bishops, which could only be justified 
in one whose own armour is without flaw. Dr. Browne, in the 
passage quoted at the beginning of the present article, declares 
that in England “there is more to say for St. Andrew in the 
way of primary dedication than for St. Peter, and more for 
St. Paul.” 

Now in the first hundred years of the existence of Christi- 
anity in England we know of just two churches dedicated to 
St. Andrew, and of just two dedicated to St. Paul alone, but 
of at least eight dedicated to St. Peter, apart from the disputed 


1 See the Index of Arndt’s edition of Gregory of Tours in the Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica, and compare Krusch in the Mewes Archiv, vol. xviii. pp. 29, 30. 
The same doubt as to whether the true dedication is to St. Peter or SS. Peter and 
Paul, which we have noticed in the case of Canterbury and Winchester, recurs in the 
instance of a number of other French churches. 
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instances of Canterbury and Winchester. If “dedication to 
St. Peter” had been rare as Bishop Browne implies, it would 
have been a very remarkable phenomenon, for throughout the 
rest of Western Christendom dedication to St. Peter had become 
the rule rather than the exception a century earlier. As 
Professor Godefroid Kurth, a high authority on Merovingian 
history, does not hesitate to say, “the immense majority of 
churches in the early middle ages were dedicated to St. Peter 
either alone or in company with other apostles.”! Hence it 
would be quite permissible for a critic to quarrel with Cardinal 
Vaughan’s Pastoral on the ground that there were no signs in 
early Saxon England of any exceptional devotion to St. Peter, 
but to attempt to disprove the prevalence of Petrine dedica- 
tions simply argues ignorance of the ecclesiastical conditions 
universal in Western Europe at the time. Bishop Browne 
quietly ignores all that had been going on in Gaul one hundred 
and fifty years before the days of Augustine. He forgets what 
the Bishops assembled at Arles wrote in 450 to St. Leo the 
Great, addressing him as Apostolatus Vester (Your Apostleship), 
and formally recognizing that “ through the most blessed Peter, 
the prince of the Apostles, the most holy (sacrosancta) Church 
of Rome held the supremacy (principatum) over all the churches 
of the entire world.”? 

The curious feature in all this matter is that although Bishop 
Browne has assailed the joint Pastoral of the Catholic Bishops 
on ten different occasions in very uncompromising language, he 
has after all omitted to call attention to the one weak point in 
which it really lays itself open to criticism. There zs a forged 
document which unfortunately, though very excusably, has been 
quoted in the Pastoral, but the Bishop of Bristol either did not 
know it or has exercised a rare consideration. Still, the Catholic 
Church in England, in spite of all Dr. Browne’s insinuations 
to the contrary, has no desire to extend itself by means of 
forged or suspected documents ; and for that reason I call 
attention to the matter here. 

Some few weeks before the publication of the joint Pastoral 
of June, 1893, Pope Leo delivered an address to the English 
pilgrims who came to congratulate him on his Jubilee. In this 
address he made reference to a charter of St. Edward the 
Confessor, which professed to quote from a letter of his 


4 Kurth, Clovis, vol. ii., p. 245 (Edit. 1901). 
2 See the AZ ta Ger jae, Epistolae, vol. iii. p. 19. 
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predecessor Pope Leo IX. Now this passage from the 
recent address of Leo XIII. was referred to in the Pastoral 
in the following terms. In speaking of St. Edward the 
Confessor, Cardinal Vaughan and the Bishops remark : 


It is in one of the charters which he granted to Westminster that 
those words occur which another Leo has quoted in his reply to our 
own address at the recent pilgrimage. The holy King says that he has 
renewed and added to the privileges and endowments which “the 
Kings my predecessors have founded for St. Peter on account of that 
extraordinary devotion which the nation of the English has always had 
towards him and his successors.”* 


It will be seen that in the Pastoral no very serious use 
has been made of these Edwardian charters to Westminster, 
though they are much more extensively quoted by the 
authorities who are appealed to in a footnote to the Pastoral. 
But it is unfortunate that any one of them should have been 
cited at all, for there can be little doubt after the recent examin- 
ation of the question by Messrs. Stevenson and Napier that 
the charters are unquestionably spurious. The authority of 
these two specialists in this very delicate and difficult branch 
of knowledge is uncontested. Moreover, they give in full detail 
the reasons for their conclusions, and any reader who chooses, 
is free to test them, as I for one have tried to do. Individual 
points of criticism may not always bring conviction, but the 
cumulative effect of the whole is irresistible. It would be 
impossible to examine the question in detail here, but a few 
observations of the specialists may be quoted. 

Commenting on a forged charter of King Edgar in the 
Crawford collection, the editors remark : 


The monks of Westminster, moreover, imitated the example of 
their brethren at St. Denis in fabricating charters, for, in addition to 
the present one, they forged about the same time the great Charter 
of Dunstan (C.S. III., 262), two Charters of Edward the Confessor 
(C.D. IV., 173, 181), one of which recites a forged Papal letter, and 
a charter of William the Conqueror dated 1067 (Carta Antigua, Public 
Record Office, CC., no. 2). It cannot be said, however, that they 
attained anything like the success of their continental exemplars, for 
their forgeries, besides being much less numerous than those of St. Denis, 
are much less skilful productions.® 

1 Tablet, May 27, 1893, p. 810. 

2 Tadlet, June 3, 1893, p. 861. 

3 Anecdota Oxoniensia, Medixeval Series, Part VII. ‘‘ The Crawford Collection 
of Early Charters.” Edited by A. S, Napier and W. H. Stevenson, p. 90. 
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The “forged Papal letter” is, of course, that referred to in 
the Pastoral. A little further on in their commentary, Messrs. 
Napier and Stevenson again remark : 


The wonderfully close agreement between these Westminster and 
Coventry letters and the St. Denis letter cannot be explained away on 
the hypothesis that it arises from the use of stereotyped phrases in the 
Papal chancery, for even if the St. Denis letter were free from suspicion, it 
is clear that the phraseology of these English Papal letters is not that 
of the ages of the popes to whom they are assigned. We may, therefore, 
conclude that the three Westminster and the Coventry bulls are spurious 
and that they have been fabricated on the lines and in the language of 
the St. Denis letter.! 


Let me hasten to remark that the Bishops had every excuse 
for their unsuspicious acceptance of the incriminated document. 
It is printed without any mark of reprobation by such standard 
authorities as Wilkins and Dugdale, and what is of much greater 
weight, the Papal letter in question is admitted without protest 
into the second edition of the Jaffe-Wattenbach Regesta. Only 
Hickes, in one of the Prefaces to his 7hesaurus,2 and Kemble, 
in his Codex Diplomaticus, had sounded a note of warning. 

And now, having done my best to set out fairly the points 
in which the Pastoral, from the historian’s point of view, seems 
open to criticism, as well as those in which it is not, I propose 
to take leave of the subject. But I cannot end without a few 
words of strong protest against one particular development 
which has been given to this controversy in the second edition 
of Bishop Browne’s lecture, On what are modern Papal Claims 
founded? Whatever offence the late Dr. Rivington, after his 
secession, may have given to his former friends and colleagues 
in the Anglican Church, no one who knew him either before 
or after his change of faith could question his title to be 
regarded as a devout, earnest, and honourable man, respected 
by all those with whom he was brought into contact. I venture, 
then, to say that the following passage in the Appendix to 
the pamphlet named is quite unpardonable. It will be well 
perhaps first to quote those sentences in the text of the 
pamphlet which have given occasion for the Appendix referred 
to. The passage, if it does nothing else, will serve to give an 
idea of how Bishop Browne has worn his favourite theme 
threadbare by reiteration. 


1 Stevenson and Napier, Crawford Charters, p. 95. 
2 Linguarum Veterum Septentrionalium Thesaurus, Part i. p. xxxviii. 
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In a pastoral dated May 20, 1893, published in the Standard on 
May 30 of that year, Cardinal Vaughan and fourteen other Roman 
Catholic prelates made this statement: “The second monastery of 
Canterbury was dedicated to St. Peter himself.” That is not the fact. 
If it had been, I should have seen in it no dedication of England to 
St. Peter. The dedication was not “to St. Peter himself,” but to 
“St. Peter and St. Paul.” The Romans seem determined to have a 
basis that contradicts history. The only individual apostles to whom, 
so far as we know, the earliest English Churches were dedicated, were 
St. Paul and St. Andrew. Of the two, St. Peter and St. Paul, if to 
either, England was dedicated to St. Paul. The Pope, as we have 
seen, freely used their authority to curse our Great Charter of freedom, 
making safe by quoting both.? 


Now in the small volume entitled Rome and England, 
Dr. Luke Rivington, without undertaking any formal reply, has 
occasionally commented upon statements made in this pamphlet 
of Dr. Browne. When in chapter v. the reign of Henry III. 
was dealt with, Dr. Rivington had occasion to discuss the effects 
of Magna Charta and its later confirmations. He accordingly 
pointed out, quoting the words of Mr. J. R. Green, that the 
Roman Church was not opposed to Magna Charta on principle, 
for it was the Papal Legate, Gualo, himself who, with the Earl 
of Pembroke, issued in the name of the boy King (Henry) “the 
very Charter against which his father had died fighting.” To 
this statement Dr. Rivington appended this inconspicuous 
footnote, which occupies just three lines : 


The Bishop of Stepney [#e., Dr. Browne], in defiance of this fact, 
says “ The Popes, as we have seen, freely used their authority to curse 
our great charter of freedom.” (Ch. Hist. Soc. Lect. 1896, p. 91.)? 


Against this tiny footnote the Bishop of Bristol has directed 
the following Appendix : 


10 p. 91, ll. 17, 18. Here Mr. Rivington passes all bounds. What 
I have said is quite clear and quite true. The Pope did claim to use 
the authority of St. Peter and St. Paul to curse Magna Charter. But 
Mr. Rivington (p. 96, note 1) makes a vital alteration in my words, and 
declares that my- sentence runs, “ The Popes (not ‘the Pope’), as we 
have seen, freely used their authority to curse our great charter of 
freedom.” This barefaced misquotation makes “their authority” mean 
(for Mr. Rivington’s readers) the Popes’ authority, instead of that of 
Peter and Paul; and thus relieves Mr. Rivington of the call to defend 


1 On what are modern Papal Claims founded? p. 91. 
2 Rivington, Rome and England, p. 96, note 1. London: Burns and Oates. 
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the false statement put forth by Cardinal Vaughan and all the Roman 
Catholic Bishops in England. It also enables Mr. Rivington to call 
my statement a defiance of the fact that at a later time the Papal 
Legate himself took part in issuing the Charter. The Roman contro- 
versialist must indeed have sunk low before he could descend to this. 
I suppose the answer made will be that it was a pure mistake. How 
recklessly careless, then, in his charges of error, must the Roman 
controversialist be. 


I cannot dwell upon this. Any one who examines 
Dr. Rivington’s context will see at once that by quoting 
Dr. Browne incorrectly as he has done, he has not in the smallest 
degree made a better case for himself. The alteration, if 
intentional, would have been absolutely purposeless. It would 
not affect the footnote in the least if it were one Pope or two 
Popes, or whether the authority were his own or the authority 
of Peter and Paul. Rightly or wrongly Dr. Rivington simply 
denies that the Pope cursed the Charter freely. That is his 
point, and to talk of evading “the call to defend the false 
statement” of Cardinal Vaughan, &c. (in the footnote of a 
chapter on the Magna Charta!!), seems to me only ludicrous. 
But there is surely nothing ludicrous in the language which 
plainly suggests of an honourable and respected priest, not only 
that he had “sunk low” enough to be guilty of a conscious 
falsification of the text before him, but also that he would not 
scruple to excuse it by a deliberate untruth if the falsification 
were detected. It is this quality in the Bishop of Bristol’s 
controversial writings, which seems to me to lay upon him a 
very grave responsibility. There is no other writer of our time, 
who upon slight occasion is so entirely forgetful of the respect 
due, I will not say only to his opponents, but to the dignity of 
his own office and the influence it exerts. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 A dozen plausible explanations might be given of Dr. Rivington’s mistake. 
For one thing, I cannot at all agree that Bishop Browne’s sentence is ‘‘ quite clear” 
at first reading. What probably happened was that Dr. Rivington had copied down 
the words, ‘‘The Pope, as we have seen, freely used their authority,” &c., and 
afterwards in correcting his proofs took it for granted it must be ‘‘ Popes.” 
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A Pilgrim of Eternity. 


Il. THE ART OF CONTROVERSY.! 


ONE Sunday afternoon I was looking over my friend’s papers, 
and found some notes of a controversy in which he had been 
engaged during his Unitarian ministry in the town. It took 
place some time before his conversion; but I had preserved 
his letters to me, and I could well remember the incidents of 
the affair. 

There was a Secular Society in the neighbourhood ; and 
though it, like the Ethical Society, was originally designed to 
ignore the supernatural and to order human lives for this 
world, and this world only, yet it had been urged by the more 
militant atheists into a blind and passionate rage against 
religion. On Sunday mornings, the members would hold 
meetings in the open air or in their hall; and then the 
speakers would repeat the old taunts and raise the old war 
cries of the infidel. In the evening they would provide another 
lecture, or a concert, or amateur theatricals, or a minstrel enter- 
tainment. And often the hall served to shelter dancing classes. 
All that was refined and intellectual seemed to have passed 
away with spiritual devotion and aspiration. 

Our local paper was published on Friday afternoon; and 
one Saturday morning I received a letter from my friend, who 
drew my attention to the report of a lecture delivered the 
previous Sunday evening at the Secular Hall. “In London,” 
he wrote, “the man is well known for his translation of a 
German book. He comes, then, with a notoriety which our 
people may mistake for fame; and very cleverly he takes the 
origin of life as his theme, for so his lecture can wander here 
and there, and play among the elements of geology, biology, 
and astronomy. He does not dare to say directly that life has 
issued from matter ; but he assumes it may have done so; and 
then, as quickly as he can, he turns attention from his unreal 
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foundation to his superstructure, that to a student’s mind seems 
but the world of castles and palaces Shelley saw upon the 
clouds of sunset. His audience, entertained with this presentation 
of his subject, and forgetful of the vaster intellectual and 
spiritual activities, may imagine themselves provided with 
arguments against God, the responsibility of a free will and the 
immortality of the soul.” 

In reply, I expressed a hope that he would write in answer, 
for I held him one of God’s errant knights, and trusted he 
would somehow win a laurel from his Lord. But I reminded 
him he would address, not merely the lecturer, but the secularists 
and their children, as well as old and young among his fellow- 
townsmen; and I urged him to be very gentle and friendly 
rather than to show fire and indignation. 

He answered that it was very thoughtful on my part to 
write as I had done. A public controversy°he knew was a 
delicate matter, for the editor had absolute power as to the 
admission of letters, and a failure in the Theist would be held 
a failure in Theism. He had written a criticism of the lecture; 
but the ground was so large he had been compelled to deal with 
the chief features, and those alone. Erskine, it had been said, 
owed his success at the bar to his habit of underlining and 
emphasizing the main points in his brief. Then, as the issue in 
the present instance was really the truth or the falsehood of 
materialism, the existence of an Intelligent Creator was in 
question. He had adduced the confessions of great scientists, 
for secularists were wont to assume a deadly feud between 
science and religion, and to illustrate their assertion by a few 
names of atheist inquirers. Though it was well to show that 
leading men of science had stated the doctrine of Theism in 
plain terms, he found himself as much at a loss as if he had been 
a soldier placed in a vast armoury to choose his weapon, for the 
testimonies were so numerous and so definite. Newton had 
denied that the exact machinery of sun and planets could 
originate, except from the plan and the power of an intelligent 
and mighty Being. Kelvin also had spoken out clearly. 
According to his own emphatic declaration, Pasteur’s deep 
studies had made his faith like that of a Breton peasant; and 
deeper study, that great scientist felt confident, would have made 
his faith like that of a Breton peasant’s wife. 

The following week the secularist replied, sweeping away 
my friend’s quotations with an assertion that rationalists cared 
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little for authority; and then he himself proceeded to quote 
Haeckel’s opinion as final. I was not altogether sorry that the 
question had assumed a new phase, and that the matter would 
now be determined by evidence, for much unrest is caused by 
the quotation of names, until their real value is known; and the 
young especially are inclined to feel there must be something 
in a statement supported by a name of strange spelling and 
difficult pronunciation. My friend wrote to me, his letter 
showing much indignation. It offended him that Haeckel had 
been quoted as a reliable authority. “It was he,” said my friend, 
“who would prove that men, monkeys, and dogs were developed 
from exactly similar beginnings, so he took a woodcut, and 
printed it as the photograph of a human being in an early 
stage; he printed it again, as the photograph of a monkey in 
that stage; and then he printed it a third time, as that of a 
dog in the same stage. In the apologetic conclusion to the 
later editions of his Anthropogeny, he described his act as very 
thoughtless folly, for he was obliged to acknowledge the deceit. 
Indeed, his very name has proved unfortunate. In 1868, 
Huxley took some slime from the deep sea floor, and called it 
Bathybius Haeckelii—' Haeckel’s Deep Life.’ It was supposed 
to explain the origin of life. Since then, it has been discovered 
that the slime is gypsum, precipitated in a gelatinous state, and 
that it is entirely inorganic, in no way forming a bridge to the 
world of life. But what irritates me most, when I think of 
Haeckel, is the knowledge that he rejects the Gospels in favour 
of the foulest libel ever perpetrated by an evil mind. In his 
Riddle of the Universe he quotes the shameful fiction as 
historical truth, though every honest scholar must confess the 
tale did not appear until a much later date than the period of 
the Gospels, and then only as an effort to vilify triumphant 
Christianity. Even Muhammad’s Quran, in its fourth chapter, 
brands the falsehood as a grievous calumny against the Mother 
of Jesus, and includes it among the national sins of the Jews.” 
“These things,” continued my friend, “cannot be advanced 
in the present controversy, as I must deal with the direct 
evidence. It will, however, be necessary to point out an error 
in my opponent’s reasoning. He argues, that the gulf between 
the inorganic and organic worlds has been very largely bridged 
by the discovery of a way to make organic substances, on the one 
hand, and by the discovery of rudimentary microscopic forms on 
the other. He uses the word ‘organic’ in two senses; for its 
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meaning on its first occurrence is that accepted in biological 
science, and has reference to life; but in its second position, 
it is employed as in chemical theory, where it indicates a con- 
nection with carbon. You cannot leap from chemistry to 
biology, from matter to life, by the fallacy of ambiguous terms. 
And the repeated ascription of such wonderful results to the 
microscope seems quaint in our generation. It was character- 
istic of the eighteen-sixties, when Erdmann said that anyone 
then who knew how to handle the microscope well, believed 
without going any further, he had a right to decide upon the 
nature of cause and condition, force and matter, law and truth. 
To-day, such assumptions are usually abandoned to the Sir 
Oracle of some Pickwickian Society ; for now we know that 
the gulf is not bridged by surveying small forms of life, the 
difference between inorganic and organic not being dependent 
on the size of the organism. A river is not spanned by finding 
very small elevations on one side; nor can we lessen the 
essential difference between copper and silver by contemplating 
a shilling instead of a florin; for the question is one of quality, 
and not of quantity.” 

The tone of his letter made me a little anxious lest my 
friend should be too vehement in his published reply, or some 
seeming discourtesy give occasion to his adversary, and offence 
to those whose attention I knew him to have won. But his 
answer showed nothing of his own strong feeling; nor was 
there any trace of scorn, unless it can be found in the conclud- 
ing words of this passage: “ But since it is acknowledged that 
life does not now arise out of lifeless matter, it is worth while 
considering what conditions, which formerly existed, would 
affect the question. The temperature of this planet was 
considerably higher ; but a sterilizing process shows that organic 
life could not have existed until the heat had been reduced to 
a certain degree. In our laboratories we may raise or lower 
the temperature ; but we cannot produce life from the lifeless. 
Oxygen and hydrogen combine and yield water now as in the 
palzozoic period; but no manipulation of matter can now 
produce life. Must we then suppose that matter once, in utter 
absent-mindedness, and in utter absence of witnesses, performed 
a miracle which it cannot now repeat?” 

He also mentioned that Haeckel, in trying to explain the 
universe by atoms, had found it necessary to equip those 
material particles with sensation and will, pleasure and pain. 
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The opportunity he needed was thus offered to the atheist, who 
declared that Haeckel had no more ascribed pleasure and pain 
to the atoms, than he had endowed them with consciousness. 
It was loftily complained that my friend had described his 
opponent as Pickwickian. And the atheist wrote as if he 
assumed his own letter to be the conclusion of the whole 
controversy. At the same time some of his friends called on 
the editor, and begged him to close the correspondence. 

The affair had now become interesting, for it had passed 
beyond the quotation of authority and the negative witness of 
scientific experiments into the region of philosophy. Not for 
a moment did I suppose my friend would be silent. He assured 
me the editor represented the best traditions of journalism, and 
would give him fair play. He himself would ignore the claim 
to end the discussion, as new matter had been introduced in the 
last letter of his opponent, who now definitely rested his case 
on the constitution of matter, and the denial of a First 
Intelligent Cause. 

“One recalls,” wrote my friend to me, “the story of the first 
Napoleon, who enlivened his voyage to Egypt with the disputes 
of some scientists. Once, when they were discussing religion, 
he turned to the atheists, and pointing to the stars, said, ‘ Very 
ingenious, gentlemen ; but who made all that?’ As to Haeckel, 
I have the passage in his Perigenesis, where he tells us, that 
‘without the assumption of an atomic soul, the most common 
and most general facts of chemistry are inexplicable. Pleasure 
and pain, desire and aversion, attraction and repulsion, he 
proceeds, ‘must be common to all atoms of an aggregate; for the 
movements of atoms, which must take place in the formation and 
dissolution of a chemical compound, can be explained only by 
attributing Sensation and Will to them.’ I know that later, in 
his Riddle of the Universe, Haeckei declared those qualities of 
sensation and will to be unconscious. So, when he wanted to 
explain chemical composition, he imagined atoms possessed of 
sensation and will; and to state, as he did afterwards, that the 
sensation and will are unconscious, is to resolve the universe into 
unconscious conscious states, and to deprive the chemical facts of 
the explanation for which the atomic souls had been supposed. 
This follows again, when, as in his lecture on Monism, he 
interprets the pleasure and pain, the love and hate, of the atoms 
as synonyms of attraction and repulsion. Here is indeed a 
false analogy, for love may be met with hatred, but the attraction 
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or the repulsion is always mutual. Here, too, the Empedoclean 
love and hate of the elements and the Democritean theory of 
atoms are compounded with Hartmannian unconsciousness in 
a German haggis. A man accustomed to plain living revolts 
against the diet ; and if he be a'so trained to high thinking, he 
can see that a recipe, including unconscious pleasure, uncon- 
scious pain, unconscious desire and unconscious aversion, would 
constitute the framer a misdemeanant against the Law of 
Contradiction and in the Court of Reason, unless the mixture 
were labelled ‘ Poison.’” 

“The nature of matter,” continued my friend, “is such that 
one thing, at all events, and that is self-consciousness, cannot 
be asserted of it; for matter is extended in space. If matter 
could become conscious of its own self, and if, within itself, it 
could hold the possibilities of the wonderful order and variety 
we see around, above and beneath us, then no longer would it 
be matter, according to any scientific definition, for it would be 
spirit; and the materialist would be a spiritualist in disguise. 
I do not want to make this a battle of authorities, or I would 
quote Sir John Herschel’s argument, that claims for each 
molecule the essential character of a manufactured article, and 
precludes the idea of its being eternal and self-existent. Each 
particle in it, he said, is solving differential equations, which, 
if written out in full, might perhaps belt the earth. And these 
utterances would make an excellent introduction to the 
alternatives possible in the case.” 

“ As to the origin of life,” the letter proceeds, “there are four 
alternatives to be examined. Either it had no beginning, or it 
was an effect of the forces in dead matter, or it originated 
itself, or it was created by Intelligence. Other alternative there 
is not, and cannot be. The first is impossible, as a suitable 
climate would have been refused by the temperatures of suns and 
youthful planets, and food would have been unattainable in the 
Ether ocean. The second is impossible, for the proposed cause 
would be unequal to the effect ; and no one can give what he 
does not possess; nor could dead matter lift itself into the 
world of poetry and philosophy by pulling at its own waistband. 
Besides, those very forces imply creative mind, mind in the 
mathematical order of their activity, and mind in the purpose 
evidenced by the world. They do not contain any explanation 
of mental operations, especially of such intellectual acts as 
attention, comparison, judgment, reasoning, and self-conscious- 
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ness. As to the third alternative, that life was self-originated, 
it cannot mean anything except that life created itself; and to 
perform the operation it must have existed already ; so that it 
existed before it existed, and went to the unnecessary trouble of 
bringing its already existing self into existence. The fourth 
alternative is the sole survivor of the logical ordeal.” 

“We are,” went on my friend, “interpreters of Nature. This 
implies that Nature is capable of interpretation and therefore 
rational, and that we possess the principles of interpretation. 
Now, in our experience, three elements are found: Mind, Life, 
and Matter. To select the third, which is the least in meaning, 
in order to explain the whole universe is to defy the Principle 
of Sufficient Reason and the scientific rules of explanation. It 
is to account for the statue by the marble, the painting by the 
pigments, and my opponent's letter by the alphabet. And even 
were the particular facts explained, it has been well said the 
possibility of explaining them at all would still remain to be 
explained.” 

“Very respectfully I will submit to my opponent,” he wrote 
in conclusion, “that the mathematical relations of the Universe 
imply a Spiritual Agent, one able at the very least to cube 
a number, find a square root, and comprehend the relations of 
a conic section. And I will suggest to him that his own love 
of right and his own confession of the moral order transcend the 
sphere of natural prudence and the realm of physical force.” 

The letter was published ; but the secularist made no reply. 
My friend was so far from being elated, that I found him 
suffering from depression. I said there were always dangers 
in controversy ; and sometimes there remained a bitterness of 
spirit and a disposition to brood over the conduct of the fight. 
“Yes,” said my friend, laughing, “but that is not my trouble 
now, but that other, which is sometimes the result of these 
debates.” I wondered what he meant, and he told me the story 
of two champions, who had argued their case so well that they 
changed sides as the result of the discussion. “Indeed,” he 
said, “there are real dangers in argument, for the need of 
finding a common ground may lead one to concede more than 
is just, and eagerness or exaggeration may carry one over to 
the other side. But now,” he added, “I illustrate the fine 
expression of a modern philosopher, for I am both the com- 
batants and the field, torn by their strife.” After a moment he 
told me that his recent controversy had shown him how much 
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depended on the disposition and the will, and that these were 
dependent on the mind’s power of absorbing. “I will explain 
what I mean,” he added quickly. “You know there is an old 
proverb, that the eye cannot see if the soul is blind; and 
practically, the principle is realized when a mind is unable to 
absorb an opponent’s realm, and to make it a province in its 
own domain. The world of matter, to which my opponent 
confined himself, is an element only in my world, and finds 
its real meaning in a system, including Mind and Soul and 
Matter. To take a grand instance, you know how your own 
Aquinas overcame the Arabian followers of Aristotle, when he 
laid his hand upon their world and corrected its form and 
meaning by placing it in its true relations to the doctrines of 
Creation and the Godhead.” 

“ But,” I asked him, “why does that sadden you?” After a 
while he answered me; and he spoke in a tone slow and hesita- 
ting, most unlike his natural frankness and buoyancy. “I 
know,” he said, “you will not be offended, so I will try to tell 
you ; but it is difficult to express my thought. There are two 
vast worlds now arrayed against each other. The one is confi- 
dent, proud of intellectual power, commanding the newspaper 
press and literary circles. I do not speak of Protestantism,” he 
added a little hastily, “that is a broken power. Its voices are 
discordant and unreliable. But I speak of an army recruiting 
among Protestants, and counting its soldiers in almost every 
Protestant college and university. It is composed of men and 
women who represent a Unitarian form of religion, a blending 
of mystical Pantheism and moral Deism. It is essentially a 
critical spirit. I know I represent it here. It expresses my 
position in a world of mystery. Yet I dread its victory, for 
it has no hope or strength for the children or the poor or the 
suffering.” 

After a pause I ventured to say that he had not described 
the other army. “You know it,” he said, “for it is your own. 
It is creative and sympathetic. It respects the actual and the 
historical ; and within it the individual moves, not as a meteor, 
but as a star in an order and activity, beneficent and divine. 
And now, when the two foes are face to face, I cannot help 
dreading lest my own side should triumph and absorb the other.” 

“You need not fear,” I said quietly ; “but you have nota 
single picture of our Lady. I have a little one I will send you.” 

“You are indeed good,” he answered. “I shall value it.” 

M. N. 
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THE irresistible charm of Brittany lives for ever in the hearts 
of those who have once visited it; an atmosphere of a bygone, 
romantic day hovers over the land, and the deeply religious 
character of its people, given expression in symbols and 
ceremonies, diverts the thoughts, even of the light-hearted, into 
channels of serious and devout reflection. You stand upon 
some point of its wild granite shore, below you spreads a wide 
bay of golden sand, before you stretches an infinity of sea, 
behind you a village nestles in a valley, soft and green and 
smiling, as though buried in the heart of the land. And here 
on the height is a tall Calvaire, a landmark alike for the 
fisherman whose boat is swung hither and thither on the waves, 
and for the weary soul tossed by waves which are higher and 
deeper than the waves of the sea. Doubtless few pass the 
Calvaire without giving a thought, even a passing thought, to 
the mysteries of God and life. 

Or it may be that on entering the drive of a country chéteau 
you will see, just inside the gate, a small plain cross on which are 
engraven these words, Azme Dieu et va ton chemin ; it arrests you, 
perhaps you sigh, but as you go on your way you think of it. 
This does not necessarily indicate that the Breton is a better 
man than his neighbour, but it shows that he keeps ever before 
him the emblem and the thought of the Ruling Power of his life. 
We, in England, might learn some lessons from the primitive, 
untutored Breton, whose past history is so indissolubly linked 
with our own, through such small corners of the Empire as 
Wales and the Norman Isles, 

To travel through Brittany is to pass through a gallery of 
the pictures of Millet ; to study Millet’s pictures is to be carried 
in dreams to Brittany, for both have the glamour of primeval 
nature. 

Brittany appears to possess an almost undue share of riches 
in its infinite variety of land and coast scenery, in its wonderful 
mounts of SS. Michel and Dol, in its magnificent old Cathedrals, 
its enchanting towns and villages, its picturesque people and 
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customs, its various monoliths and its wealth of history. And 
out of this embarras de richesse, we can only take one jewel 
at a time ; the choice is sometimes bewildering, but it can never 
be Hobson’s. 

The one selected for this article is modest and yet luminous 
as a pearl, its beauties have not often been painted, many of them 
have still to be discovered by the ordinary tourist, though of 
course they are well known to the true lover of Brittany. 

On the coast of Cétes-du-Nord, St. Brieuc, a small quiet town, 
is built upon the height of the cliff; it overlooks a fine prospect 
of sea and land, and at its foot a small river runs through a 
- valley to the sea, which comes up to meet it by way of a lovely 
estuary or natural harbour. 

This harbour, the Légué, is the port of the town, and a 
very important one for its size, on account of its shipping trade, 
and being one of the points of departure for the fleets sailing 
for the Newfoundland and Iceland fisheries. It is protected on 
either side by high cliffs, the one upon which the town is built 
being thickly clothed with trees ; the other, bold and barren as 
the cliffs of some of the Channel Islands, slopes more gradually 
to the sea, and has a small lighthouse built at its point. The 
approach to the town, whether by land or sea, is delightful, the 
lines of railway run through wooded and undulating country, 
almost every turn opening up a vision of green valleys and 
nestling hamlets and when nearing the coast giving glimpses 
of the sea from afar. From the sea it is even more beautiful, 
when at high tide the steamer enters the port of the Légué, the 
view is enchanting. 

To describe St. Brieuc in detail would be to take a leaf out 
of the guide-book, but to endeavour to give an impressionist 
picture of the beautiful stout ensemble may be of interest and 
enjoyment. It is a mixture of ancient and modern, and yet its 
quaint aspect harmonizes the apparent discrepancies. The 
Cathedral, a fine specimen of the few religious edifices which, 
in the middle ages, were used as fortifications, contrasts with 
the new Palais de Justice, whose grounds overlook the lonely 
valley of the Gouédic. The rue Fardel, whose houses of the 
Renaissance style, dating from the sixteenth century, “are the 
delight of amateur antiquarians,” contrasts vividly with the new 
boulevards around the railway station and elsewhere. This gives 
the keynote to the characteristics of St. Brieuc as well as its 
environs, where the fine viaducts, aggressively new and modern, 
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are thrown across the valleys and gorges that surround the town ; 
and in this respect the effect is even more glaring, for it cannot 
be denied that where the hand of man has interfered with the 
handiwork of God the integral beauty has been destroyed. At 
the same time we admire and delight to cross these bridges, 
from whence the valleys may be seen to great advantage. 

The streets of the town are wide and clean and quiet, 
a serious calm seems to rest upon the Briochins and their home ; 
perhaps attributable to the small number of English residents 
and, comparatively speaking, few foreign visitors. Consequently 
no excitement of business nor pleasure appear to ruffle the 
even tenour of its normal life. 

There are several churches and convents, the Sisters of one 
particular Order, the “Sceurs Blanches” are continually to be 
seen in the streets, being very noticeable amongst others on 
account of their white habits. One church, Notre Dame de la 
Fontaine, stands upon the site of the first oratory built by 
St. Brioc himself, the founder and patron saint of the town. 
Attached to this church is a most beautiful portico which was 
built in 1420 over the celebrated fountain of Port Auréle; 
a fountain of whose waters all visitors are allowed to drink from 
a silver cup, presented by one of the “Sceurs Blanches” who is 
always on duty there. 

From this memorial, dating back to the end of the fifth 
century, is only a step to another of sadder import, dated the 
end of the nineteenth century. It is a war memorial erected on 
the Champs de Mars in memory of the Briochin soldiers who 
gave up their lives in the Franco-Prussian War. Thus religion and 
history entwine in the lives of men, and can never be separated. 

Many of the convents are situated in the rue Notre Dame, 
near St. Brioc’s chapel ; but at the other and higher end of the 
town is a convent which stands apart, not only in reality, but in 
the memory of the sympathetic visitor. It is a large Carmelite 
convent and it is deserted! Two years ago the nuns, it is said, 
went to Jersey, and their convent, now the property of the 
Republic, is being let out in tenements. 

It is with a keen curiosity, and yet a sad and sympathetic 
emotion that a stranger passes through that great, desolate 
building and its once beautiful gardens. The long corridors, 
the cells, the refectory, the household offices, offer a picture 
of desolation difficult to describe; while walking through 
them the imagination runs riot, and again they are peopled 
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by their former inmates. The nuns are slowly traversing the 
cloisters, reading their missals or telling their beads, while the 
golden sunshine pours down into the secluded garden enclosed, 
which is rich and fragrant with colour and scent of flowers, 
and soft to tread upon with cool, green grass. The bells ring, 
and the sound of hurried but gentle footsteps pass along the 
corridors, grey habits and white skirts fluttering and trailing as 
they move. And by-and-bye the sound of the organ and of 
singing steals through the passages ; we follow it, and enter the 
nuns’ own chapel, shut off from the one to which the public are 
admitted by a black gauze curtain. But we have been following 
a dream, the chapel is bare of altar and lights and incense and 
devout worshippers, blank walls and dull windows stare us in the 
face, and the sound of music has died away. 

Sadly we turn from the stern reality which has been faced 
before, with weeping eyes and weary hearts, by those who have 
gone into exile, and leaving the convent we go out into its 
beautiful garden. Once beautiful, but now overgrown with 
weeds and coarse grass, and still persistently in our ears and 
our hearts the bell rings, and the cadences of music fall and 
rise. Out into the golden sunshine they follow us, borne on the 
breeze through every alley of the garden into which we turn. 

Trees, flowers, and grass in wild profusion grow everywhere ; 
under a bower of green we find a tiny oratory, on the floor is a 
broken image, an old cup, on the wall a faded picture, and all, 
like the convent itself, speak of the departure of those who once 
loved and tended. 

We move on down a shaded alley which leads to a small 
enclosure, and here sympathetic feeling has reached its climax, 
for we have found the convent cemetery ; what tears have fallen 
here over the living and the dead! The tall crosses tell of lives 
spent within the convent walls for fifty long years and more; 
lives of devoted women whose sorrows and joys and works on 
earth are ended, but whose graves are left to the care or neglect 
of the stranger. 

With true sympathy we turn away from this sacred spot, 
and wander again through the tangled gardens back to the 
convent. The bells and the music had ceased when we reached 
the cemetery, the golden sunshine had faded; the nuns no 
longer sauntered through the cloisters, and the corridors echo 
only to our own footsteps as we leave the deserted convent with 


a sigh and a never-fading memory. 
RAY GALLIENNE ROBIN. 
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CHAPTER I. 
EARLY DAYS. 


THE Rectory was in the country, Irish country, several miles 
from a market-town, and some little distance even from a 
village. When the wind was in a certain direction, you could 
hear from the open windows at the back of the house distant 
sounds of occasional carts and cars and carriages, and now and 
then sounds of the hoofs of saddle-horses. The girls said the 
riders were their fairy princes who never could approach the 
house, because some spell had been cast over it. Perhaps the 
spell was lack of dowry ; perhaps only isolation. However that 
might be, they were very happy without the fairy princes, these 
maidens in their enchanted palace, kept by no fierce giant, but 
by the good genii, father and mother ; Lois’s uncle and aunt by 
adoption—Uncle James and Aunt Esther. Aunt Esther was 
always remembered by Lois as one of the great blessings of her 
youth ; one to whom she owed much more than could be told ; 
a calm, gentle, loving soul. But it was Uncle James whom 
she thought of, long after her youth was over, as the embodiment 
of a something too beautiful to express ; a soul in harmony with 
fairest things ; its attitude that of joyous understanding of the 
good, and suspended judgment of the erring, and tender pity 
and helpful love for the fallen. Lois understood Uncle James 
better after the many years of separation from his presence. 
As the Holy Spirit who was to bring all things to the 
remembrance of the Apostles, showed them in that divine 
reminding the meaning of all that had been missed, or mis- 
apprehended, or dimly understood, or forgotten, of the teaching 
of God the Son; soon the lower plane it is with us who are 
in His teaching too. For after the death of those He has given 
us in the bonds of blood, or union, or comradeship, a light often 
comes to us, and things He would have had us learn through 
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their word or their deed, come home to us, divinely taught, and 
we remember and know. 

The Rectory had great old trees around it, shutting it in ; 
so that to get the exhilaration of quick, buoyant breezes you 
had to go beyond the grounds, up what the children called the 
Blue Hill. There you might take in large draughts of crisp 
air, and feel the blood dancing in your veins. When you came 
back, if the blood danced it was at a statelier pace, as that, say, 
of a minuet. But even the blood of youth cannot always dance 
jigs and reels. 

All around there were many trees, and close to the house 
there were blossoming shrubs, Portugal laurel and laurestinus, 
and there was a great hydrangea just opposite the drawing- 
room windows, on the terrace that sloped down to the trees at 
the side of the house: year after year it blossomed in a wealth 
of blue. The memory of it made Lois Moore, years afterwards, 
look with a sort of contempt on the tiny hydrangeas in pots in 
London, with one big head, perhaps, on a poor little dwarf body 
—‘as if some one had planted a small bough and called it a 
shrub—and not even blue; just a sort of bluey-pink, like 
degenerate forget-me-not and hepatica.” 

On the south wall of the house there was a big myrtle, the 
one myrtle for many a mile around ; whence came the flowers 
for all the brides far and near (mostly far); and the soft little 
bunches of white fragrance laid between the hands of babies 
whose eyes were closed upon the place of their tiny time of 
sojourning. 

It was a rambling house, better fitted for the home of a 
fairly wealthy squire than for the abode of a more than fairly 
unwealthy clergyman of the Irish Protestant Church. It had 
been built long ago in the days when the living was held by a 
man of large private means, who had applied a good part of those 
means to the keeping of everything in apple-pie order. Then a 
stately quiet had reigned in the house, and the grounds were 
trimly and exquisitely cared for. The rector and rectress, and 
their two delicate-looking, perfectly-dressed daughters, drove 
about in their well-appointed carriage, and went to dinner- 
parties, and gave dinner-parties. No one would ever have 
dreamt of asking them to a meal less important than dinner: 
it would have been an impossibility to conceive of such a 
solecism as their sitting down, at six of the clock, to eat hot 
cakes and ham, and drink tea or coffee, even with cream as 
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excellent as that to be had at Mr. Higgins’s, who solemnly 
offered to pay fifty pounds down if anything could be found in 
the milk and butter he sent to market “beyond what the cows 
put in it.” But as to asking the Rectory people to a one o'clock 
dinner! Perhaps, had it occurred to these good people to call 
it luncheon for the nonce, the thing might have been possible. 
But it never had. So the clerical family lived as county people ; 
ready indeed to give soup or blankets, or whatever might be 
needed, to their poorer parishioners, but always living, as it 
were, in the upper ether, unable, and apparently uncalled upon, 
to breathe the common air inhaled by labourers and by farmers, 
small and large ; and even by gentry not of the county. 

Down in the village the old parish priest was, all that time, 
living a hard life and a simple. Out in all weathers, saying his 
daily Mass with people gathered round from far and near; off 
on a sick call, miles, it might be, away ; catechizing his little 
children; looking after his young men and young women; 
going about with that big “sprig of shillelagh” which, it was 
well known, had more than once come into contact with the 
shoulders of the careless or the rebellious—the frequenters, how 
seldom soever, of gatherings such as Father Dolan rigidly 
forbad, and which he had come on more than one occasion to 
scatter with the authority of the Church and the “moral 
influence” of a very brawny arm. 

The Rectory people knew of this as a good story told of 
the poor ignorant Catholics who allowed themselves to be 
treated like children. Even the Colclough! family thought of 
the Church of the land as the “Church for servants.” No one 
they knew went to “chapel,” except shopkeepers and quite 
poor people, or people whom they had no opportunity of 
knowing. 

When the Colcloughs came to Clonellan instead of the good 
folk whose place most literally knew them no more, there was 
a very different state of things at the Rectory. There was 
noise in the house, and laughter, and the shrillings of children’s 
mirth about the grounds. And in the little Protestant church 
the services were more frequent, and the Sunday school became 
a more popular institution, and Sunday a day to be liked better 
than it used to be. There were little meetings in the summer 
on the terrace, when, as some one said, the hydrangea was a 
blue hill, at which there was tea and music, followed by some 
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interesting reading, or an address from the rector, perhaps 
about some person great by deed or by suffering; perhaps 
about some of the beautiful things close by ; beautiful homes 
of mystery and wonder, yet appealing to the heart of the babes 
in years or understanding, as to the riper in age or intellect ; 
trees and flowers, and birds and insects, and the clouds heaped 
up like snow-mountains or lying in flakes or bars ; sailing softly 
and almost imperceptibly, or wind-driven, rushing, a mighty 
rack. 

The rector and his wife went in and out among his people, 
and his children grew up from childhood to youth: they could 
carry the Blue Hill breezes in their veins. But the rector’s 
wife drooped. She did not know why she drooped, and she 
thought she was lazy and idle; a sort of delicate hazy indolence 
crept over her, and made her go softly. And the children did 
not know, but only felt, that something was different: not 
mother, but something about her. By degrees it came to be 
that she grew to live in some measure apart; to rise later and 
retire earlier than the others. Little gradual changes came 
almost unnoticed, so that you could hardly have told when 
mother had begun to be “ not so strong as she used to be.” 


There were five young people belonging to Clonellan : a boy 
and four girls. One of the girls was the only daughter of James 
Colclough’s old school and college friend, Eyre Moore, who 
had placed his little motherless child in his friend’s arms before 
he died, a disappointed, weary man. This child was Lois, about 
whose life and thought I want to try to tell a little. Francis 
Egerton, her grandfather, had married the heiress to a large 
estate in Ireland, and taken her name, the name of Moore, 
dropping his own, by the special request of his father-in-law, 
who said, “I want my old family name to stand as it has always 
stood ; not to be tacked on to another which it never belonged 
to, like a tail to a Manx cat.” At her father’s death it was 
found that matters were in a bad way. The estate was heavily 
encumbered and, as Francis put it, he had to keep up the name 
of a landed proprietor with nothing to keep it up on, and to 
live from hand to mouth. This was an exaggeration certainly, 
though not a very great one. If Francis Egerton, or rather, 
Francis Moore, had been an Irishman, he might have managed 
to lead not only a pleasanter, but perhaps even a better life than 
he did ; for surely the Irish happy-go-luckiness has the com- 
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pensating freedom from the morbidness of anxiety and the 
ugliness of discontent : and the country around was magnificent, 
the neighbours pleasant, and the peasantry were really attached 
to the old family which he represented through his wife. 

But Francis had the Saxon way of taking difficulties, 
(sometimes only manufactured ones), staring at them, and 
wrestling a fall with them. And these difficulties, which indeed 
he did not know how to wrestle with, were too strong for him, 
and gave him the fall: and he could not recover, but went 
about, a miserable man, depressed and depressing. He would 
willingly have sold the estate for the little it would have fetched, 
had such a thing been possible. But no inducement would 
make his wife consent to this. 

His son, Eyre, married a lovely young woman as poor as 
himself, who died when Lois was born. Two years afterwards 
Eyre Moore married a rich woman considerably older than he ; 
with her money the estate was freed, and Ard Moore was once 
more—nay, for the first time—his own. This was what people 
said, but they were wrong. It was Mrs. Moore’s, by whose 
marriage settlements the estate was to be hers absolutely after 
her husband’s death, should there be no children of the marriage, 
as indeed seemed most likely : nor had Eyre the power to leave 
a portion to the child of his first marriage. Ard Moore was 
Mrs. Moore’s, the money of Mrs. Moore having saved it from 
the hammer of the auctioneer; she had absolute control over 
it, and the undisputed right to leave it to whom she would. 

“You read the settlements before you signed them,” said 
Eyre’s lawyer, when an expression of regret concerning them 
had passed his client’s lips. 

“TI did—but I suppose I hardly realized ” He paused. 

“My dear sir! ‘Hardly realized!’ Why, you know I had 
advised you as strongly as I could to make a point of some 
provision, even if only a small one, being made for your 
daughter.” 

“TI know, I know,” said Eyre. “I was foolish—I fancied— 
I fancied, you see—it didn’t seem generous—nor even, perhaps, 
just 

“TI know,” said the lawyer ; “ you needn’t explain.” 

Mentally he said: “You didn’t understand it was to be the 
grey mare for ever and a day.” 

“It was my wife’s money that saved the place,” said Eyre, 
“and I’m no worse off than I should have been had I not 
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married her. Nor is Lois. In fact, we are much better off, as 
we are sure of a roof over our heads——” 

“For at least some part of your natural lives,” said the 
lawyer, in a grave, uninflected voice. “ Pre-cisely.” 

Mrs. Moore tried her hand at improving the place: in which 
she succeeded. She likewise tried it at improving her husband. 
Whether she would have failed or succeeded has never been 
ascertained, for at a very early stage of the process Lois’s father 
went to join her mother, and when he was gone his old friend, 
James Colclough—Uncle James—took Lois home. Mrs. Moore 
was only too glad to let her go. 

So the child’s early and young years were mostly spent in 
this quiet place, varied by occasional stays at the sea-side, or in 
the country town where Dr. Lee lived with his unmarried sister, 
whose great pleasure it was to have one of the little girls from 
Clonellan Rectory on a visit for a few days, to help eat the jam, 
and to weed the almost weedless garden, and play on the old 
piano, and dress the big, jointed doll which Miss Lee had had 
as a little girl; “the fellow, my dear,” she always told each 
little visitor, and, I fear, told her more than once, or even twice, 
“‘of one the Duchess of Kent gave the Queen.” 

What did the Rectory girls do with themselves? They lived 
out of doors a great deal, for one thing. The neatness and 
trimness of the grounds about the Rectory had departed and 
for ever. Much more labour than the rector could afford to 
pay for would have hardly sufficed to keep up the fair order 
that once had been; so the kitchen garden was attended to by 
the man who acted as groom, coachman, gardener, and repairer 
in general, and whom little Lois, in old days, in romantic speech, 
used to call “one of our retainers, the steward;” and a 
sprinkling, a very scanty sprinkling, of attention was bestowed 
upon a few flowers, and the rest was left to take care of itself. 
Occasionally, on what they called a holiday—this was after the 
departure of a young lady who had shared their home for some 
years as governess, and when they were supposed to do some 
reading and “keep up” their music and their French—the girls 
would have a fit of tidying-up the grounds. One of them 
would arm herself with a huge pair of rusty shears, and, amid 
a flourish of family trumpets, do an amount of lopping, in 
proportion inverse to the size of her instrument. Another 
would seize upon the “steward’s” hoe, and make mild plunges 
at the weeds on the less-frequented walks. Another would 
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sweep up the said weeds after they had fallen from their estate 
of pride and glory. Another would go round to see what was 
in progress, and reassert her previously often-repeated convic- 
tion as to the poetry and beauty of the prevailing disorder, and 
the prose and ugliness.of hedges conventionally trim and 
borders conventionally neat. “Those dreadful English quickset 
hedges!” she would say, especially immediately after the yearly 
visit which each of the Colclough girls made to her mother’s 
sister, who lived in England, and at whose house Jim was living, 
in order that he might attend the grammar-school in the town. 
“Those dreadful English quickset hedges! All the poor 
hawthorns lopped and cropped, instead of blossoming out in 
their glory! This way ” and she waved her arms to 
illustrate the noble, unhindered growth of the hawthorn in 
Ireland; and, so to speak, made grimaces with her legs to 
express her scorn of Albion’s hedges. 

By then it would approach the time whereat the inhabitants 
of the Rectory were wont to take the refreshment of luncheon ; 
that is, the younger ones, for father never took anything 
between breakfast and dinner, and mother had a cup of arrow- 
root or something of the sort brought to her room. Approach 
the beginning of the time, 1 ought to have said, as the time 
ran over some hours ; from half-past eleven, say, until half-past 
three or four: by then it began to draw nigh to not the hour, 
but an hour, of dinner. 

On days that were not holidays, time, part of it, went 
something after this fashion. Breakfast was over (generally) by 
ten: then came a little interval of what they called “ scatteration,” 
either just to see what a lovely day it was, or to look at the 
beauty of the grass rain-refreshed, or to take a little run to keep 
from growing musty ; then an assembling to read Holy Scripture 
with mother, and listen to comments thereon from the big 
annotated Bible which had been given to her as a wedding 
present. They read verse about, and when Jim was at home 
he would translate his verse from the Vulgate ; not always quite 
successfully, as, for instance, when, in the account of the treatment 
of Eliseus by the mocking youths, he, in an absent-minded way, 
rendered Ascende, calve/ by “Go up, thou calf!” Then there 
was practising or reading ; the latter often done, or left undone, 
beneath the shade of one of the big trees. Of these Beechy was 
the favourite. There was an avenue bordered with glorious 
beech-trees, leading from the Rectory to the church, the 
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cathedral-walk, the young people called it; and this avenue 
was, as it goes almost without saying, one of their favourite 
resorts. But the tallest and broadest of all the beeches, the 
monarch of all the Clonellan trees, growing nearest to the house, 
which truly was a fine natural arrangement, in its instinct 
approaching to reason, was called Beechy; and none among 
Beechy’s brothers had so often been castle, work-room, think- 
room, even sulkery, as they translated doudoir, as Beechy 
himself. 

The code of etiquette which regulated the possession of 
Beechy was simple enough: it was “first come, first served,” 
and by ah unwritten law was absolutely enforced. Altruism 
had modified the regulations at one time ; but somehow this was 
unsatisfactory, for Beechy was often tenantless (I say tenantless 
advisedly, for he was not only sat under, but sat zz) and eyes 
watched a little wistfully for the incoming of the next tenant, 
and there was not quite the evenness and calm which is such 
a desirable atmosphere for work and thought. So tacitly, by 
common consent, the old régime returned. Many a lesson had 
been conned among those sheeny silver-grey-barked boughs, and 
many a tale read there; and high up in Beechy, Lois had 
composed many of her poems, and many of her stories; for 
very early she could say with Aurora Leigh, “I who have 
written much in prose and verse.” 

The afternoons were spent with some variety, not of a very 
exciting kind, but in the atmosphere of quiet happiness in which 
it is good to have lived. One of the girls usually stayed with 
mother, at first under protest, but after a time as an accepted 
and authorized arrangement. Walks with father when he had 
no special parish call—and the Protestant population was very 
small—walks which were not like walks with any one else; 
walks in which they seemed to see and to hear so much; 
walks in which they learned something of the infinite beauty of 
common sights and common sounds from one who, with Walter 
Scott, thanked God that the most beautiful things are the most 
common; or drives, on which also they used their eyes, and 
their ears, and their tongues. Sometimes they met the Squire’s 
daughters, driving too. These girls carried books with them, 
and read, and read. They were people good and cultivated, but 
father gently said he would rather see them not quite so 
dependent on books, and more alive to the sights and sounds 
around them. He told them so more than once, but perhaps 
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they thought a little that they who spent much of their time in 
London, or in the famous foreign cities, or among great 
mountains and waterfalls, could not learn a great deal at this 
quiet little country place, where their old childhood’s home had 
been. But they thanked their rector very courteously and 
sweetly, and said it was so nice of him to think of them. 

There were afternoon expeditions made in donkey-cars, in 
which the Colcloughs were sometimes joined by other young 
people ; expeditions preceded by the catching of the donkey, 
which often consumed a considerable time, as he, though elderly 
and unfrisky in an ordinary way, brightened up and, as it were, 
resumed for the time being the celerity of his long-vanished 
youth, and positively refused to be captured until his young 
owners had for some time enjoyed the pleasures of the chase ; 
gracefully yielding at the end, he atoned for his speed in the 
fields by his sloth upon the road. But it did not much matter. 
Polly said it all went into the day’s work, and so, to be sure, 
it did. They got somehow to their destination, had their little 
tea-picnic, and returned to find father reading aloud to mother, 
who had the “ inevitable work-basket” with a more than flavour 
of Dorcas about it. “Dorcas-day” was the monthly meeting 
of ladies, old, young, middle-aged, at the Rectory, to fashion 
garments for the poor, listen to some “good book,” and have 
tea: and mother's labours did not cease with the breaking up 
of the little meeting. In the long winter evenings Mr. Colclough 
would read aloud. Thanks to him these young people knew 
Homer and Virgil in an English dress, and had knowledge of 
much of the great classical English treasure. Often they sang 
and played, and sometimes all, Uncle James included, had a 
good romp, while Aunt Esther looked on. 

All this old life came back to Lois years and years after ; 
but for a time it was swept away; the memory was to return 
and join itself with the mighty force that was one day to clasp 
her and hold her. Yes, the old life’s memory was to lie indeed 
on the great peace one day to come to her, who was to know 
sorrow and loss and doubt and the bitterness of unfaith. 

Beechy’s leaves rustled for her, in those later days. And 
she climbed Beechy and sat in the broad lap where his 
biggest boughs sprang from his trunk. And she heard the 
birds’ song and the voices, the young voices of her comrades, 
and she felt the sweet life in her veins. But not for that youth, 
that sweetness, that love, that exquisite friendship with Uncle 
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James, that spotless page on which the morning sunbeams 
danced, would Lois have exchanged the better which had come 
to her since then. 

It was in Beechy that Lois had composed many of her 
verses. Clare and Polly and Eve called her the poet, but they 
did not think very much of her earlier efforts ; and so, when she 
had got to better things, she did not care to read her effusions 
to her “cousins.” The fact was that these young people 
(though they had never been in London) were extremely 
critical. From their early days their father had given them 
the best things, believing it true of all good literature what 
Keble had said in another connection : 


Oh, say not, dream not, heavenly notes 
To childish ears are vain; 

That the young mind at random floats, 
And cannot catch the strain. 

Dim or unheard the notes may fall, 
And yet the heaven-taught mind 

May learn the sacred air, and all 
The harmony unwind. 


Ears trained to “the golden cadences of poesie” in Shake- 
spere and Milton found home-made verse tame indeed ; and 
the sisters were too young to discern the promise of Lois’s 
attempts. Uncle James could discern it, seeing that his know- 
ledge and his sympathy were so greatly wider than theirs ; 
and some of Lois’s happiest times came when Uncle James 
could give her some time all to herself, and talk to her about 
poetry, poetry in the widest sense, as Sidney speaks of it: all 
that is fashioned by the true makers, whether in metre or in 
rhythm alone. Uncle James never hurt her, nor discouraged 
her, and yet managed to make her feel how great a thing 
poetry is, and how far she came short of the attainment which, 
he said, he hoped might one day be hers. He, whom she 
knew to be so keen a discerner, withal was so gentle, and so 
kindly, and would praise the least germ of promise, and point 
out the main defects with such tender graciousness of humour, 
that Lois would go away very happy, even though convinced 
that the great Lord of the Marish Hollows of Fendingham was 
not a real man, but a broomstick dressed up in a few terms of 
Shakespere’s and Sir Walter Scott's. 

But there came a time when Lois’s pen was laid down for 
years, during which she grew into a tall, beautiful maid, 
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a woman indeed, and yet only having stepped into the country 
of womanhood. And in those years thoughts had been with 
her, and strains of power and fairness were fashioning them- 
selves; and one day it came to her to write down what she 
could of this music. Then Uncle James said: “ My child, I 
believe you will one day write something which ‘the world will 
not willingly let die.’ You remember who said that. And 
you will remember how he set himself, in purity and self-restraint, 
and in cheerful godliness, and the sacrifice of earthly light, and 
the laying upon himself of lowliest duties, to prepare for this.” 

He kissed her and left her, for he knew that her heart was 
full. No longer “hope,” but “belief.” Uncle James believed 
in her! 

She looked out of his study-window, and saw the gold of 
the westered sun upon the tree-tops. She watched until it 
shone through their boughs. There was a lovely light around ; 
the light of evening with its quiet and its peace. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE HOME-MAKERS GO FORTH. 


THEY were sitting under Beechy, that little group of girls so 
fair in their youth and happiness; and who, young or old, but 
is fairer for happiness? And who but were happier in the 
home-light of that hearth whose guardians were James Colclough 
and Esther his wife ? 

Years and years afterwards it was all as plain to Lois, as on 
that day ; as plain when she let her mind go back to it instead 
of turning with a shudder from the thought, and allowing it to 
fleet ; as plain when she had retaken the truth to the kindred 
points of heaven and home, which she had dropped or had let 
go. The looking up of her cousins and herself, at the sound of 
approaching footsteps coming from the direction of the village ; 
one always looked up at the sound of footsteps, because they 
were so rare, very few having permission to use the private 
walk ; the old parish priest came through it sometimes, as a 
convenient short cut, and there was always a pleasant smile 
interchanged between Father Dolan and whoever he might 
chance to meet. 

To-day he was coming up, and, strange to say, instead of 
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merely giving the little salutation of custom, he came towards 
the girls with his hat in his hand, and a look of great pity on 
his kind red face. “My dears,” he said, “there has been an 
accident. Your father has been very much hurt. They are 
bringing him home. I ventured to come to prepare you. You 
must tell your mother as carefully as possible.” 

These girls were self-controlled even under this great shock. 
Self-control comes with beautiful and holy influences. Clare 
and Polly went to the house as quickly as they could, and Eve 
put her hand into Lois’s, to follow more slowly. 

“You are very kind, Father Dolan,” said Lois, and Eve’s 
look mutely repeated the words. 

“ My dears, can you bear to hear more? You had better 
know, I think. You are such good, brave children.” 

Eve turned white, and Lois drew her closely to her. 

“Uncle James!” 

“Yes, my child,” said the old man. “God has called him— 
called him to the rest and the peace He gives to such as he.” 

For, as the old priest knew, the soul of the Church is 
infinitely wide, and myriads who have never known the call to 
belong to the body of her, are the children of her soul, and 
brothers and sisters with those more earthly blessed ones who 
are called hers here below, in the vastness and immensity of the 
Communion of Saints. 

Then there came the tread of many feet, and men drew 
nearer and nearer, carrying a burden of stillness covered over 
with a cloak. The horse which the rector was riding had 
stumbled, and his rider had fallen, there in the village street, 
and Father Dolan had been the first to raise him. He had 
seen at once that nothing could be done, and the nearest doctor, 
who was there almost directly, could only confirm what the 
priest had said. 

That day was to hold yet more of sorrow for James 
Colclough’s household. They told his wife, who was lying on 
her sofa, with letters by her, which she had been reading. 
Later on, the children knew they were the love-letters which 
their father had written her in the old days. This afternoon 
she had chosen to be alone, and had brought out the box 
sacred to these letters, and re-read them. When they told her, 
she did not cry out nor weep; but, before long, sleep came to 
her, the sleep in which she found the beloved of her youth and 
her maturity. 
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Lois always remembered that night, in which she lay awake 
under a misery that possessed her, body and soul ; lay awake all 
those hours in which the light seemed to mock her ; for there was 
light through nearly all that time. The daylight had not gone 
when the moon was there, a large white fluffy beautiful thing that 
grew with the fading of the daylight into hard, clear brightness, 
and shone, and shone. And it was not long before the dawn-chill 
came and went, and there was a flush in the sky. Then Lois 
went to that room whose key they had turned ; and she opened 
it, and saw the bed with the white covering that showed just 
the outlines of the two forms: the two whose life had gone out 
but a few hours ago. “Oh, my father! Oh, my mother!” For 
these were the only father and mother whom Lois had ever 
known. She stayed there for what seemed to her a long time, 
and tried to pray. All the words that came to her were the 
words of the prayer of prayers that His children utter all the 
world over to their Father. But after “Thy Kingdom come,” 
she only said “ Thy will ” She could not say “be done.” 

She listened at Eve’s door and heard her breathing as in 
sleep ; and she listened to hear whether Polly and Clare were 
asleep also, and found they were. Then she dressed and went 
out into the garden, where the dew was lying, and the fine 
gossamer threads were floating, and the flowers were waking to 
the day. And Uncle James was dead. Uncle James, who 
loved them, and loved her. And Aunt Esther too. 


CHAPTER III. 
LOIS GOES TO THE LEES. 


IT was her own loss that made for Lois the great, stark 
wretchedness of the next weeks. She was grieved, yes, and 
greatly, for Eve and Polly and Clare; and for James too, 
who came next day with his uncle and aunt from England. 
But these had kin, and she had none; and she felt too that 
she had had in Uncle James what she never could have again, 
no, never, never, never. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gray, Aunt Esther’s brother and his wife, spoke 
kindly to Lois; but the difference was plain between their 
kindness to her and that which they showed to their sister’s 
children. For she was not of their kin, and so it was kindness 
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with a difference. There was a little suggestion which 
was made somehow to Mr. Gray—was it just through that 
emotiona] element which is more prominent in the immediate 
neighbourhood of distress and sorrow? it could not have been 
conscience, could it ?—a very, very unpractical suggestion that 
something whispered to him; a way that something or somebody 
has, unpracticality being in the line of it or him or her. “Oh, 
nonsense!” said the more practical something or somebody. 
“Look after James Colclough’s adoptions? He ought never 
to have adopted the girl. It will be quite enough if Alice and 
I help our own nieces. Poor James, poor James! it was hard to 
be patient with him sometimes—hard indeed.” 

Lois heard the words one day, “ Must be helped to earn 
their bread.” But she heard them without attaching serious 
importance to them. She had never thought of herself as just 
a unit. She was Lois, one of the children. Nothing had ever 
been said to her about earning her bread ; nothing had ever 
been said to the others. It was the rector’s weakness. He 
never would face the fact that one day his family might be 
broken up. The only way in which, in his thought, a family 
should ever be broken up was by the marriage of its members ; 
and that would not be a breaking up, but a beautiful expansion 
and extension. Some of them would one day marry, and if they 
did not all take partners, there would always be a home for 
the single ones in the house of the married, and love and work 
enow. 

More than once Mr. Colclough’s wife’s relations had spoken to 
him on the subject, and pretty plainly too. But he had said, “My 
children will be all right while I live. They must have the home. 
Those words, ‘ There’s no place like home,’ however hackneyed 
they may be, express a most profound truth. It is in home 
relations, home love, home sanctities, in the every-day joys, in 
the every-day worries, in the wholesome friction, the every-day 
opportunities for self-denial, and for choosing the best, if but a 
small best, that there lies the path to the attainment of the 
noblest things and the most beautiful.” 

Aunt Esther’s family shook their practical heads. “There’s 
no use in arguing with idealists. All the fine things Colclough 
says about home-life are a much more decided refusal to gang 
any gait but his own than the most point-blank ‘ Mind your own 
business !’ would be.” 

“After all,” said another, “James is not an old man, and 
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the roof is likely to be over the children’s heads for a time, at 
any rate.” 

“T said to him once,” put in a more distant relation by 
marriage, “‘my dear Colclough, you are not going to live for 
ever!’ You look as if you thought I was brutal; but I didn’t 
say it brutally, don’t you know?” 

“Well, what did Colclough say ?” 

“Oh, he smiled, and that smile finished off the discussion.” 

It was old Dr. Lee who put everything before Lois, when 
after the funeral, he had carried her off to stay with him and 
his sister for a time. She would have liked to stay with her 
cousins if Mr.and Mrs. Gray had not been there ; but somehow 
their presence seemed to make big barriers and she felt as if 
they wanted to talk to her cousins without her. Clare was 
spokeswoman for the others when she said, “ Lois, darling, we'll 
have to do whatever uncle and aunt wish at present ; we'll have 
to make our way somehow or other, and they're going to help 
us. I think, darling, as you suggest it, perhaps it zs better for 
you to go to the Lees for a little, until things are more settled. 
We'll come together again, Lois, and make a home for one 


another.” 
Lois’s heart said, “ No, no, never,” but her lips said nothing. 


So they kissed and parted. 

Miss Lee was waiting for Lois’s arrival, for which she had 
been ready before the doctor had started. When the waggonette 
drove up she was standing on the steps, her figure gowned in 
soft grey, the kind face shaded by white hair, a pretty picture 
framed in the doorway with the cream-coloured roses growing 
on each side of it. Dr. Lee led Lois through the garden with 
its great beds of standard roses, where never a fallen petal was 
left lingering, and his sister took her to the motherly arms that 


were glad to clasp her round. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“FOR YOU THERE IS NOTHING.” 


THE next day Lois and the doctor sat in the arbour at the end 
of the garden, in the evening, when his day’s work, except the 
unexpected part of it, was done. He had to tell her how things 


were. 
“Your uncle was a good man, my dear.” 
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Lois said nothing. It was to her as if some one had said, 
“The sun gives light and heat.” 

Dr. Lee went on. “Yes, he was a good man. He made you 
all very happy, Lois.” 

Still Lois kept silence. The doctor fidgeted a little. 
Perhaps the seat, made of unbarked beech, was rather rough. 

“Did he ever say anything to you,” said the doctor, “about 
the future?” 

“ About the future, doctor? Do you mean about what we 
might one day do?” 

“What you were one day to do, my dear. We'll talk of that 
just now, because, you see, your cousins have relations 

Lois had flushed. “ And I have none,” she said. 

“You have friends, anyhow,” said the doctor, “as long as 
Susan and I live. But, as far as I know, you have no near 
relations. I believe you have some very remote ones in England 
—Egertons—you know your grandfather was an Egerton, and 
married a Miss Moore, and took her name—but they became 
Papists or Puseyites, or something of that sort, long ago; 
besides, they’re too far off, you not being a Scotchwoman.” 

“T do not understand, doctor. Why should we think about 
very remote cousins who have never thought about us? But 
you ask me did Uncle James ever speak to me about what I was 
to do. Well, he did, sometimes.” The flushed cheek had yet 
deepened its colour. 

“Well, my dear, do you mind telling me? We'd like to 
carry out any of his wishes, wouldn’t we?” 

“Oh, yes, yes. Only—one doesn’t want to talk about it, yet, 
at all events.” 

“Not even to the old fellow who vaccinated you, and saw 
you through your measles, &c.? He won’t be here when you 
have your third dentition, I expect, Lois.” 

Lois smiled. “ Dear doctor, I don’t want to lose you.” 

“No, my dear. Now goon. Explain this mystery.” 

“ Doctor——” The girl’s head drooped ; the flush was up to 
her brows. “Uncle James thought I might one day write 
something people would think worth reading.” 

“Ah! that is very nice! I am very glad! But in the 
meantime?” 

“In the meantime? Do you mean if something happened 
like what happened the week before last ?” 

“T do.” 
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“We never thought of it,” said Lois. “It seemed as if things 
were to go on as they were; only one day I was to write, write 
a great deal, I mean, and Clare was to—oh, I don’t remember 
what. Once, she said she would like to paint—but she found 
out she liked too many things. O doctor, tell me what you mean 
about relations!” 

“It’s just this, my child, my poor, dear child—no, I won’t 
say that, for you’re going to be a brave girl, a brave woman, and 
look things straight in the face. Clare and Polly and Eve ought 
to have had a little money from their mother, but it was spent ; 
not selfishly, you may be sure, but in ways that seemed right to 
uncle and aunt. James, you know, will be sent to Oxford by 
his godfather. He has been practically no expense at home at 
any time. Your uncle insured his life a long time ago, meaning 
that his widow and children should have a few hundreds when 
he died, and he always counted you among his children, Lois. 
But some years ago there were doubts as to the safety of the 
company he had insured with, and he removed the money and 
put it at very high interest in a concern which, Gray tells me, 
smashed up a few weeks ago. There is nothing for you, Lois. 
Your cousins will be helped by their uncles, but for you there is 
nothing.” 

“Nothing?” she repeated, as if not realizing the meaning of 
the word, “nothing?” 

“Nothing whatever, my child. Your step-mother, as you 
know, has a child by her second marriage i 

“My step-mother must on no account be told anything 
about me,” said Lois. “She has never taken any notice of me. 
Oh, no, no!” 

“Of course not. Under the circumstances it would be out 
of the question, I suppose. Now what remains is to make some 
plan for you. How about being a governess? Do you know 
anything well enough to teach it?” 

“No, doctor, I don’t.” 

“Good. Not good that you don’t, but good that, as you 
don’t, you know you don't. We will think for you, Lois. We 
will do all we can.” 

“Let me think too. O doctor, I’m only just awake, and it’s 
all so terrible.” 

“Come in, my dear; there’s Susie making signs that it’s 
time for tea. Come in.” 

After tea he left her to his sister, and went to his books. 
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But thought would come. “Your unpractical people do more 
mischief than your bad ones,” said the old man to himself. 
“ There’s Jimmy Lane, who knocks his children about, literally 
as well as figuratively, and sends them off to make their own 
way—and they thrive and get on. [But how, Dr.Lee?] And 
there’s James Colclough, good ‘ bang through,’ that brings them 
up as if they were the flowers of the field, just to bloom and 
pass away and leave room for the new ones, and never want 
food or clothes. ‘Consider the lilies! If God so clothe the grass 
of the field which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, 
shall He not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith!’ What 
does that mean, I wonder? I suppose it means that God looks 
after people. All the same, I don’t believe He ever meant us 
to leave the kids unprovided for, in money or preparation-gear. 
Well, well, God knows all—and Colclough was good, good, 
good. If I were a Papist, I’d say, ‘May he rest in peace!’ 


But that poor child! that poor child!” 
EMILY HICKEY. 
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The “ Young Person” and her Books. 


A CHAPTER FOR MOTHERS. 


SO much has been done in late years for convent education 
that the cry of inefficiency against Catholic schools can now 
scarcely ever be justified, and the present danger is that too 
many and not too few subjects may be crowded into the short 
years of school life in the general rush for instruction in all 
the.sciences. But this matter lies with the Board of Education, 
and what concerns us here is not the school curriculum, but 
that critical period in the life of a girl, the first year at home 
after leaving school, and before she is launched upon the 
distracting whirlpool of chaotic nothingness which is called 
Society. Again and again is the present writer asked for lists 
of books, for some plan of study that shall usefully bridge over 
this interval, so that all that has been gained during school 
years with so much pains and labour may not be dissipated. 
Sometimes the request comes from the anxious mother, but far 
oftener it is the girl herself who, all at sea in a world full of 
books, eager but ignorant, hesitates between the many facilities 
that surround her for drifting into desultoriness and the diff- 
culties of a determined choice. 

Among the excellent things she has learned at her convent 
school is the value of time; and perhaps the last counsels of 
the Reverend Mother or the Mistress General are ringing in 
her ears, But at school the hours and even the half-hours were 
all arranged for her by commanding bells, and now, how shall 
she not waste time who knows not even how to begin saving 
it? Or how is she to find out what will be profitable to her 
in the coming years to which this one is the prelude and the 
preparation ? 

If these initial difficulties are overcome, innumerable 
obstacles are still often placed in her way in the shape of 
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interruptions from unsympathizing or thoughtless members of 
the family, although it is by no means certain that the necessity 
for taking advantage for the purpose of study of such scraps 
and odds and ends of leisure as are left to her, is not the most 
educating discipline that could be devised. What is lost in 
the mere matter of minutes or more for the sake of other 
people’s business or even caprice is sometimes sheer gain in 
the strengthening and deepening of character. And is not the 
whole object of educational reading the formation of character 
through the cultivation of the mind ? 

But in the whole range of woman’s education there is no 
question more vital than that which considers the direction to 
be given to the studies of the ci-devant school-girl, in order 
to prepare her to take her place and justify her existence in 
the midst of a society that has turned its back on most of the 
principles in which she has been brought up. It is not enough 
at this hour of the day that her own walls and bulwarks be 
strong and her foundations secure; she must know something 
of the enemy’s position and tactics if she would hold her own 
and win respect for her cause. Doubtless, the matter is one 
for individual treatment, so much depending on capacity and 
mental development ; still, it admits of general application to 
some extent, and the following remarks will not be out of 
place if we consider the new condition of things that obtains 
in women’s culture, a condition that entails the modification 
of much that was deemed essential in the past, as well as the 
adoption of much that has hitherto, wisely or unwisely, been 
avoided. 

In the days when Miss Charlotte Yonge wrote sentimental 
domesticities for girls, her readers found supreme delight in 
weeping over the death of Guy Morville; but ous avons changé 
tout cela; a better standard of education has naturally led to a 
demand for better food-stuff for the mind, and the girl inquirer 
would be immensely surprised in these days if to her question, 
“What shall I read?” no other answer than a list of namby- 
pamby if innocuous novels were returned. 

But in the wide field of modern literature where are we to 
draw a prohibitive or warning line? Is it expedient that the 
bread-and-butter Miss should sound all the depths of human 
experience ad libitum ? 

In the first place we answer, the bread-and-butter Miss has 
ceased to exist; the twentieth century knows her not, and 
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where she once drooped and languished, practised Les Cloches 
du Monastere and Pluie de Perles on the piano, in season and 
out of season, and did impossible fancy-work in crewels, there 
lives and moves a young woman of keen perceptions, precocious 
intelligence, and settled, if crude, convictions on almost every 
debatable subject. For the most part, while we are dubiously 
considering how much of life’s reality, how much of its seamy 
side, how many of the soul-searching problems that are being 
tossed about the world to reveal to her, in order to fit her for 
its encounter, she has taken stock of all in some inscrutable 
fashion, and has stowed away in mental pigeon-holes whole 
bundles of false or unripe conclusions. Daily experience shows 
that this is the case not only with non-Catholic or worldly- 
minded girls, but is as clearly, if somewhat differently defined, 
in the most carefully convent-bred. It is one of the distinct 
phenomena of the age, and not to be ignored if we would 
grapple successfully with the grown-up daughter question. The 
often-heard but feeble protest “when / was a girl,” does not 
apply here, and only serves to draw down ridicule upon our 
foolish heads. 

The point for consideration is, therefore, not “what is the 
ideal literature for the ideal girl?” but “how best can the 
existing girl be helped to cultivate her mind, how best prepare 
herself for the life that is before her, that she may not be swept 
helpless!y into the Maelstrém of frivolity, flippancy, and those 
still more disastrous evils that await the unfixed heart and the 
ill-balanced brain ?” 

Each stage in our earthly existence being but the 
introduction, the prelude to the next, it is worse than absurd to 
consider any one period as complete in itself and final, 
Childhood leads on to youth, youth to maturity, maturity to 
age, and till the circle comes full round, our education is not 
complete, all the lessons are not said. It behoves us, there- 
fore, to look ahead, and especially in early youth to prepare for 
that longer, weightier and more crucial contest which will 
infallibly find out all the weak places in our armour and tax 
to the uttermost our powers of resistance. The moral and 
mental atmosphere we breathe is thick with false theories, 
fallacious arguments, so-called scientific objections to all that 
we hold most sacred, and it is for us to decide whether it is 
wise to ignore them. Not that we would recommend the 
profound study of questions which need experts for their 
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solution, or mere dabbling in matters which only the erudite 
may safely handle. But a general understanding of the enemy’s 
plan of campaign, and of the nature of the attacks that may be 
expected is necessary if we are not to be at the mercy of the first 
infidel who happens to take us down to dinner. There are certain 
books which we should hesitate to put entirely into the hands 
of any unformed girl, yet which it would be well she should have 
some knowledge of, and these may often be read and discussed 
under judicious guidance, and their fallacies pointed out, while 
their cleverness is admitted. The educating value of such 
reading becomes clear when we listen, as we sometimes do, to 
the crude, cock-sure tone of the would-be defender of the Faith, 
in her off-hand attempts to sweep aside problems that are real 
difficulties to many outside the Church. There is nothing to 
be gained by an under-estimation of the enemy’s strength, and 
there has never been a better definition of ignorance than “a 
dapper youth going a brisk pace the wrong way.” Preparation 
for possible sallies of the foe teaches the most inexperienced 
the complex nature of certain theories, and the value to herself 
of a becoming reserve, and of a modest though firm attitude in 
the face of propositions, the plausibility of which has been put 
before her. 

But there are other questions not immediately connected 
with scepticism, yet bordering on religious principle, which it 
would be well if the young person clearly understood. For of 
what use are all our safeguards, our barriers, our formulas, if when 
temptation comes we are as easily led astray as the children 
of the world. Naturalism, perhaps the most insidious enemy 
of the present day, will only be conquered by true knowledge 
and understanding of its false charms, and by a healthy 
criticism of its pretensions. In no other way can a just 
discrimination be made between it and those natural laws 
which govern the human race, and which are as much of 
divine institution as the sacraments themselves. But, either 
from unwillingness on the part of mothers to face the matter 
as it concerns their daughters, or from some false theory on the 
subject, it has not hitherto been duly appreciated, and the 
battle of life has been conducted as if sudden shocks, moral 
earthquakes, and consternation were a desideratum in dealing 
with the most trenchant realities. It was not always so, and 
in ages far more religious than ours, infinitely greater simplicity 
prevailed. We have only to pass in review the world’s greatest 
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heroines, beginning with the most perfect of God’s creatures, to 
see that ignorance of natural laws is not synonymous with 
innocence and purity, nor even a safeguard against the snares 
of the world, the flesh, and the devil. To know where danger 
lies is to be armed against it, and a solemn preparation for the 
coming duties of life is surely better for every character than 
the risk of a haphazard shattering of ideals, false, perhaps, but 
cherished ; and as it is not possible to check speculation, let 
us turn it into profitable channels. 

The first desideratum in a modern girl’s education is 
therefore a clearer and more profound knowledge of her religion 
than is to be obtained in mere catechetical instruction, valuable 
as this is as a foundation. Abbot Gasquet, in a recent account 
of his visit to America, says that he was greatly struck by the 
thoroughness of people’s knowledge, and a Jesuit Father who 
had once been Visitor in the United States, related that in the 
Sacred Heart schools there was from time to time an exhibition 
of religious knowledge, in which one pupil would put difficult 
Protestant objections to certain Catholic doctrines, while another 
pupil would give the correct answers to them. This is admirable, 
and an excellent test as to whether the imparted instruction has 
been properly assimilated. It is no small thing to know what 
one knows and what one is ignorant of, and natural gifts or a 
decided taste for any special branch of study should be eagerly 
cultivated. But it is useless, for instance, to insist on the study 
of music if there be entire absence of talent for it, or on the 
study of drawing if the eye is incapable of discerning a straight 
from a crooked line. On the other hand a knowledge of 
languages is indispensable to a really good education, and as 
much for the purpose of reading as of speaking. A mind 
acquainted only with its own native literature, however rich that 
may be, must of necessity remain narrow and circumscribed. 
A French author of some distinction, writing lately on a 
kindred subject to the present, gave a list of books which were 
to form the curriculum of a girl’s advanced studies in the 
domain of religion, history, and literature. Every book on the 
list was written by a Frenchman, a circumstance which precluded 
that note of universality of which Catholics cannot be too 
proud. 

The primary object of higher education being the strength- 
ening of character, all smattering must be avoided, and the 
mind must be formed to accuracy of judgment as well as 
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accuracy of knowledge. Thus will be avoided the deplorable 
catastrophe in which so many girls who have been educated 
in Catholic schools give up their faith when they come in 
contact with the world. Undesirable as are mixed marriages, 
these are occasionally inevitable. If a Catholic girl, being 
thoroughly well grounded in her religion and able to give an 
intelligent and reasonable account of the faith that is in her, 
marries a Protestant, all may go well, but evil must necessarily 
result if she be weak in character and in knowledge. 

On a future occasion I propose to suggest a list of books 
suitable for the reading of those whose intellectual requirements 


I have been considering. 
J. M. STONE. 
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“Latin for Girls.” 


UNDER the above title, which I take leave to borrow, a genial 
writer in the Nineteenth Century for November, 1905, pleads the 
cause of Latin as a study, or rather as an interesting pursuit, for 
girls. He indeed presupposes a minimum of regular study. 
For boys, he says, “there is the discipline, the grind of work, 
which has its reward in the acquirement and enjoyment of 
style.” But girls, between work and play, learning to be useful, 
accomplished, and social, are too busy to attain to more than a 
smattering of a dead and difficult language. 

Whether that be a sound view or not is here beside the 
question. He would direct the attention of girls to Latin as far 
as it still lives, and especially, as far as it explains or adorns 
the current English of literature and everyday life. Now Latin 
lives chiefly—it is curious to find a writer who is apparently not 
a Catholic laying stress on the fact—as the language of the 
Church; and the object of these pages is simply to urge the 
special and peculiar interest that, in this connection, Latin 
might have for Catholic girls. 

Church Latin is a different, and in some ways an easier, 
language than classical Latin; and the slenderness of one’s 
scholarship need not deter one from embarking on its study, 
It is cast in a more modern form. It has a style of its own. 
It is not at all to be judged by classical canons. It expresses, 
and is suited to express, the ideas of a Christian, not of a pagan, 
world. 

It is the key to the liturgy of the Church; and what is 
this liturgy? For many of us it is a locked treasure-house, 
where we should be able to enrich ourselves at will. To 
understand it, even a little, is certainly to enjoy that reward of 
believing which consists in a growing sense of the all-satisfying 
character of our faith. For it is instinct with the spirit of the 
Church, which is so reasonable, so beautiful, so holy, so deep, 
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so lofty. Is there in any of the great writers or thinkers to 
whom the modern world looks as its prophets, a suggestion of 
real beauty or goodness that has not already been voiced by 
Catholic saints and sages? 

To be present at the public chanting of the Divine Office is 
no longer a part of our daily lives ; but, at the very least, every 
Catholic assists once a week at Mass and occasionally at 
Benediction. These most familiar, one might almost say 
routine, services take on a new meaning when one understands 
the words of the ritual. With a small amount of attention to 
the Proper of the Mass it is possible to share genuinely in the 
spirit of the Church throughall the changing seasons of the 
ecclesiastical year. 

Someone will say that this can be done without a knowledge 
of Latin. Certainly it can, and that is why our prayer-books 
are often furnished with Latin and English in parallel columns. 
But several reasons suggest themselves why the Church services 
should, if possible, be followed in the Church’s language. 

In the first place, the Latin prayers have a fulness in 
brevity, the Latin hymns and proses have a lingering, haunting 
quality that a rendering can hardly give. Witness the countless 
unsatisfactory efforts to reproduce the terror, the majesty, or 
the pathos of the Dézes Jrae; and the significant fact that a 
great poet introduced its resonant Latin into his German 
drama. 

Moreover, the Latin words strike eye and ear together. 
Heart, mind, lips, can all join in them; and they seem to 
gather force from being the expression of a common worship, 
while a translation, which we use alone, throws us back on our 
individual selves. Anyone who has ever followed a devout 
priest word for word throughout the Ordinary of the Mass, 
cannot fail to see its real significance better ever after. And, 
to take one instance of an ordinary hymn, what an appealing 
cry for help in our warfare and life eternal in our heavenly 
fatherland are the words of the O Sa/utaris, when borne up in 
the presence of God on the strains of some venerable melody ! 
In a certain church, where, happily, the M/otu Proprio has 
banished endless florid G/orias and Sanctuses at Low Masses, 
we often hear a motet at the Offertory or after the Consecration : 
a few verses of some sweet Latin hymn, some prayer that has 
come through the centuries from a singer-saint, wedded to 
grave harmonies. The music alone might induce a devotional 
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mood, but it actually inspires to prayer when it gives words 
life and fulness. 

Again, we live in an age of travel. The writer in the 
Nineteenth Century takes “the case of a girl, brought up in 
the English Church, who goes into a cathedral abroad, and 
hears the Latin service.” It is not too much to say that the 
average non-Catholic girl goes into a cathedral abroad most 
often to gratify curiosity, or artistic taste, or perhaps because 
her spirit is “rapt into ecstasies” by what she sees and hears 
there. We Catholics go also, not only to “hear the Latin 
service,” but to adore God in and through it. But if the 
familiar Latin, striking on our ear, is also the natural form of 
our prayer, how much keener at once is our exulting sense 
of belonging to the flock, of being members of the Universal 
Church! Besides, in some foreign countries, many of what 
we consider vernacular devotions, prayers after Mass, Rosary, 
Litany, Stations of the Cross, are wholly or partly conducted 
in: Latin. 

The writer of these pages once made a round of book-shops 
in a Catholic city in search of a Missal in Latin and English. 
The copies produced contained little Latin; some of them 
were unlovely, and all of them were cumbrous. At last she 
fell back, doubtfully, on Latin alone; and soon became the 
happy possessor of a little treasure, no bigger than an ordinary 
prayer-book, containing all that is in the Roman Missal, and 
an appendix of Benediction hymns and Vespers for different 
occasions. Some of the prayers before and after Mass have 
been published by the Catholic Truth Society in an English 
translation from the Sarum Missal. A convenient English 
Missal for the laity does also exist ; though it is no longer 
a source of regret that it eluded search in the present instance. 
Since that time, to assist at Mass has become much more 
interesting, if such a word may be-used without irreverence ; 
and High Mass, in particular, has ceased to be the dreary, 
because half-understood, function of earlier years. 

We hear much of the possible influence of our girls as 
the future mothers of the race. Perhaps, if they acquired 
a knowledge and love of the Latin liturgy, they might 
eventually contribute to the solution of that problem of 
Sunday evening services, recently so much discussed. At all 
events, they would be upholding or reviving a Catholic 
tradition, unbroken in some places where there has been no 
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violent solution of continuity in faith and practice. In Brittany, 
for example, white-capped countrywomen may be seen attending 
and singing at Vespers on Sunday afternoon. At one time 
the Church was the chief civilizing and educating influence in 
the people’s life. The intellectual development of some was 
largely, and of others entirely, by means of its literature and 
services. The words of Holy Writ and the prayers of the 
liturgy, in Missal and Psalter, were not the exclusive property 
of clergy or Religious ; and had some such influence for culture 
as we are told the English Bible has on simple people who 
read it assiduously. Now that this function has been taken 
over by secular education, shall we altogether discard our 
traditions? Shall we not rather, with all our facilities, learn 
to value our heirloom, and to make our very own what we 


have inherited from our fathers ? 
M. R. 
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Defunct Philosophies. 

IN our current literature, if quotations and allusions are very 
frequent, it is nevertheless undeniable that they are as often as 
not inexact, or even positively erroneous. One of the most 
curious, which we have more than once recently encountered, is 
repeated by Dr. Saleeby in his recent book; Evolution, the 
Master Key, in this form, “Good German philosophies, when 
they die, go to Oxford.” But it might seem to be obvious on 
a moment’s reflection that good philosophies are not in the 
habit of dying at all, that is just the difference between them 
and others. Dr. Saleeby’s own special brand of philosophy, for 
example, is the evolutionary, as distilled by Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
and, assuredly, the last thing that he and its other admirers 
expect, is that it should ever perish from life. On the contrary, 
we are assured by Dr. Saleeby himself that Mr. Spencer’s Firs¢ 
Principles is 

a book for which science had been waiting since the dawn of thought, 
and which the forty most active years in the history of man’s mind have 
since established as essentially part of inexpugnable truth. 


Now, if German philosophies include this element of inexpug- 
nable truth, they will not die so long as men have the means of 
recognizing what is true, and so will not require to flit as ghosts 
to Oxford or elsewhere. If they do not include this element, 
they are not “good,” and so, under the dictum we have heard, 
will have nowhere to go to. In either case, the said dictum 
is devoid of all meaning. 

Apart from such considerations, it is moreover apparent that 
our unfortunate apopthegm is too insipid to have tempted anyone 
to produce it, or to notice it if produced. It could only mean 
that in matter of philosophy Oxford is always in the right, and 
for such a statement the most devoted Oxonian would scarcely 
care to make himself responsible. Still less would those whose 
bent is rather towards satire and cynicism, and it was undoubt- 
edly one of this class who long ago made the remark, which 
none will deny to have at least some conceivable point, that 
“ Bad German philosophies go to Oxford, when they are dead.” 
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‘*Credo quia impossibile. ”’ 


A misquotation at once more serious and more familiar, 
than that given above, is reproduced once more by so scholarly 
a writer as Mr. Lowes Dickinson, in his latest booklet, Re/igzon, 
a Criticism and a Forecast. In this we read :! 

Once we begin to say “I believe though truth testify against me,” 
once we echo Tertullian’s credo guia impossibile . . . from that moment 
our attitude . . . becomes one of the most disastrous and the most 
immoral which it is possible to assume. 


No doubt this is so, or rather would be so, were any man 
with the faintest glimmer of reason to adopt such an attitude 
or utter such a sentiment. But while it is safe to say that no 
one so endowed ever did anything of the kind, it is quite certain, 
to keep to the concrete, that Tertullian never gave expression 
to the nonsensical paradox constantly attributed to him. What 
he wrote was, not credo quia impossibile, but, certum est quia 
imposstbile. It will, no doubt, be objected that the difference 
appears quite immaterial, but it serves at least to show beyond 
question that whosoever cites the incorrect version has taken it at 
second-hand, and has not gone to Tertullian himself, which would 
seem to be the proper thing to do if we wish to ascertain his 
meaning. It is certainly remarkable that Mr. Dickinson, of all 
writers, should adopt such a course, for no one is more insistent 
on the paramount obligation of accepting nothing which is not 
stamped with the seal of science, and undoubtedly the verifica- 
tion of references is not the most negligible element in scientific 
investigation. 

And, had he gone to the original of his author, he would at 
once have discovered that the difference of phraseology is not 
so unimportant after all. Tertullian is not laying down a general 
principle, or rule of belief; he is speaking of one particular 
article, the Resurrection of Christ, which he adduces along with 
others to sustain his argument, that when treating of the works 
of God, we cannot employ the same line of reasoning as when 
speaking of what is merely human. Thus, he says, 

Natus est Dei Filius; non pudet, quia pudendum est: et mortuus 


est Dei Filius; prorsus credibile est, quia ineptum est; et sepultus 
resurrexit ; certum est, quia impossibile.? 


It is not pretended that this line of argument is very 
satisfactory or convincing ; it is too much in its author’s most 
1 P. gi. 2 De carne Christi, c. v. 
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strained rhetorical style. But, at least, it is something totally 
different from an avowal that he intends to believe, though 
truth testify against him. On the contrary, he bases his belief 
on what he takes to be an argument making it certain. 

It may be added that, whereas this phrase is constantly 
quoted as evidencing the principles of the Catholic Church, the 
work in which it occurs was written after its author had revolted 


from her, and embraced the extravagances of Montanism. 
J. G. 


The Anti-scientific Church. 


Nor is it only in the too ready acceptance of misquotations 
that a writer so able and evidently honest as Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson furnishes proof of the facility with which he can 
unconsciously become the mere mouthpiece of traditional 
prejudice. 

The bugbear of his philosophy is “ Ecclesiasticism,” as he 
finds it most typically exhibited in the Catholic Church, whose 
career and policy he describes in terms which beyond all others 
will astonish those who have lived all their life in closest 
communion with her. Such persons will know from their own 
experience, that, be she right or wrong, she bears no resem- 
blance whatever to this counterfeit presentment. 

Her chief characteristic is of course declared to be inveterate 
hostility to the exercise of our reason. It is thus that 
Mr. Dickinson depicts the “ecclesiastical” system :1 


Deliberately and in cold blood, in pursuance of a policy, it has 
tortured the souls and burnt the bodies of men. Deliberately it has 
struck at the root of virtue, by promising a material heaven and 
threatening a material hell. Deliberately it has incited men to lie, 
and punished them for adhering to the truth. Deliberately it has 
arrested, so far as it could, the nascent growth of science, and thwarted 
the only activity by which man may alleviate his material lot, and set 
himself free for the triumphs of the mind and spirit. In saying this, 
I am stating simple matters of fact, such as no competent historian will 
dispute. And the point I want to make is, that the Good and the Evil 
of the Church have both proceeded from the same principle, from the 
principle of ecclesiasticism. Because the Church claimed to possess 
a revelation, therefore it conquered the world, and therefore also it 
harried and tortured its conquest. Because it relegated reason to 
a secondary place, therefore it produced Dante and Aquinas, and 
therefore also it persecuted Galileo and burnt Bruno. . . . 
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It appears necessary to quote from this strange diatribe at 
some length, not because it is now proposed formally to discuss 
it, but in order to show the full significance ascribed by 
Mr. Dickinson to the examples with which our extract 
concludes. The persecution of Galileo, and the execution of 
Giordano Bruno, were, according to him, but concrete examples 
of a policy ever deliberately and relentlessly pursued,—that of 
arresting the growth of science, and violently stunting the 
development cf the human mind. 

Of Bruno it does not appear necessary to speak, for only of 
late years,—since science became the word to conjure with,— 
has he been discovered to have been a martyr to her cause. 
As a matter of fact the charge on which he was condemned 
was that of apostasy, heresy, and breach of his vows, and those 
who most vehemently abhor such a mode of treating these 
offences, cannot deny that in the sixteenth century it was 
widely adopted by men of every school. In Bruno’s time the 
Copernican doctrine had been assailed, on theological grounds 
only, by Luther and Melancthon, who wished its upholders to 
be treated as criminals. The articles for which he was con- 
demned say nothing of any such matter, but on the other hand, 
they teach the excellence of magic, and that by it both Moses 
and Christ Himself wrought their miracles, and had he not 
withdrawn betimes from Protestant Germany, the strange 
farrago of his doctrines might easily have ensured for him the 
fate of Servetus. 

Not so with Galileo. His case is familiar to everyone as 
typical, and is held to prove that always and everywhere, as 
Mr. Dickinson assumes, ecclesiastical authority persecuted men 
of science, and endeavoured to stifle the exercise of reason. 
But is this the conclusion which will commend itself to the 
competent historian ? On the contrary, argues Newman,! the case 
of Galileo proves just the opposite, proves that there was in 
fact no such constant conflict between religion and science, “ for 
it is the one stock argument,” the exception which confirms the 
rule. Nor is Newman alone in such a plea. An authority so 
free from all suspicion of a bias towards Rome as Professor 
Augustus De Morgan, thus writes :* 

The Papal power must, upon the whole, have been moderately 
used in matters of philosophy, if we may judge by the great stress laid 


1 Apologia. General answer to Mr. Kingsley. 
? Note to article Motion of Earth,” in English Cyclopedia, and Penny Cyclopedia. 
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on this one case of Galileo. It is the standing proof that an authority 
which has lasted a thousand years was all the time occupied in checking 
the progress of thought. There are certainly one or two other instances, 
but those who make most of the outcry do not know them. 


It seems perfectly clear, that, even giver: these one or two 
unspecified instances into the bargain, the plain facts of history 
which the most competent of historians can adduce do nothing 
whatever to sustain the assertions we have heard from 
Mr. Dickinson. 

But—it may be urged—even though it stand alone,—does 
not this palmary instance of Galileo show conclusively that in 
one case at any rate a man of science was persecuted for 
being scientific? and may we not here detect the spirit which 
has animated the ecclesiastical party throughout ? 

No doubt, it is commonly assumed that Galileo was con- 
demned because of his science, that is to say, because he used 
his reason and other natural powers, but although Mr. Dickinson 
assures us that this was but one example of a policy deliberately 
pursued, it is not easy to suppose that any one who thinks what 
he says could really attribute such folly to any others. Had 
the churchmen of the middle ages deliberately desired to hinder 
men from using their reason, they would assuredly have set 
themselves to block all avenues to knowledge. To say nothing 
of grammar and computation,—since they believed syllogistic 
reasoning to be the key to universal truth, would they have 
taught no one how syllogisms should be made? It will hardly 
be said that they acted thus—and there may even be those who 
think that amid what Mr. Dickinson styles “the delirium of 
the middle ages,” the science of logic, at least, fared quite as 
well as in our own enlightened days. But certainly, as any one 
who examines the documents can see, Galileo was condemned, 
not on account of science, but because of what his judges 
deemed éad science. No doubt they were wrong,—wrong in 
supposing Copernicanism to be at variance with Scripture, 
wrong in imagining that the Bible is intended to teach us the 
facts of nature which our own natural faculties are competent to 
ascertain. But,—however erroneously,—thus they thought, and 
thus thinking they wished to silence what they considered to be 
baseless new-fangled theories, which, on account of the style 
in which they were advanced, were sure to unsettle the faith of 
Christians,—a matter of more practical importance than know- 
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ledge whether the sun went round the earth, or the earth round 
the sun. 

Nor was it only Roman ecclesiastics who were thus blind 
to scientific truth. It was long before Copernicanism gained 
acceptance even amongst those who knew most about astronomy, 
—in fact amongst these it was embraced by a comparatively 
small minority at the time with which we have to do. Clavius, 
the reformer of the Calendar, and Tycho Brahé, the great 
Danish observer, would have none of it; Lord Bacon declared 
the system “most certainly false;” Descartes was equally 
incredulous. Moreover, even the greatest admirers of Galileo 
must admit that when he so vehemently, and even aggressively, 
pressed his teachings upon the world, he had no sufficient 
evidence to sustain them, such evidence as he was in the circum- 
stances bound to produce. Thus, Professor De Morgan again 
tells us :? 


By investing Copernicus with a system which requires Galileo, 
Kepler, and Newton to explain it, and their pupils to understand it, 
the modern astronomer refers the want of immediate acceptance of 
that system to ignorance, prejudice, and over adherence to antiquity. 
No doubt all these things can be traced; but the ignorance was of 
a kind which belonged equally to the partisans and to the opponents, 
and which fairly imposed on the propounder of the system the onus of 
meeting arguments, which, in the period we speak of, he did not and 
could not meet. 


Can it then be said that the case of Galileo, however considered, 
affords any evidence in support of the sweeping charges which 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson represents as simple and obvious matters 
of fact? 

If from the stock instance of Galileo he would turn to the 
history of a still greater astronomer of the same epoch, 
Mr. Dickinson would find still less material for his purpose. 
Kepler was expelled from the Lutheran University of Tiibingen, 
and afterwards excommunicated by a pastor of the sect at 
Linz; but he was exempted from an Imperiai decree banishing 
Protestant Professors, and continued in his chair at Gratz, 
through the influence of the Jesuits, of all people in the world, 
and his first telescope was a gift from Ernest, the Catholic 


Archbishop of Cologne. 


1 Companion to the British Almanack, 1855, p. 21. 
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Reviews. 


I.—HISTORY IN FICTION.! 


THE two stories which we couple together, though differing 
widely in character have this in common, that they force us to 
ask ourselves how history can profitably, or even legitimately, 
be mixed up with what has no foundation in actual fact. 

The author of 7he Lady in Crimson tells us that it has 
been her object to depict the quiet, isolated, almost fossilized 
life which only a century ago the Catholics who had survived 
the penal laws were forced to lead. It is, of course, obvious 
that no novelist can venture truthfully to depict a humdrum 
life, which if truthfully portrayed would be as uninteresting in 
narration as in reality—just as it is proverbial that the more 
faithfully a bore is depicted, the more of a bore does he become. 
We have, therefore, no right to be surprised that the household 
represented as typical of dull monotony should prove to be the 
scene of a succession of stirring and sensational adventures. 
But, to effect the introduction of these, there has to be scene- 
shifting of the most daring kind, reminding us of Victor Hugo’s 
as imitated by Punch, who represented Queen Elizabeth in 
Greenwich Park, gazing around alternately at the tower of 
Canterbury Cathedral, her fleet in the Channel, the peaks of 
Snowdon, and the chain of the Grampians. Our story being 
laid chiefly in the year 1788, we find the penal laws in active 
operation—Catholic houses being constantly broken into by 
the catchpolls, and priests having to be stowed away in hiding- 
holes, a price being set upon their heads, just as if they were in 
the days of Elizabeth or James I., rather than in those of 
George III. A young Catholic squire, on the sole ground of 
being a “traitorous papist,” and having induced his wife to 
become one, is arrested, on a magistrate’s warrant, thrown into 
loathsome dungeons, spirited about from one to another, and 
finally given out to be dead,—as though the Habeas Corpus 
Act had never been heard of,—and is finally released, by the 
influence of a friendly Protestant nobleman, under the King’s own 


1 The Lady in Crimson and other Tales. By Ymal Oswin (Art and Book 
Company). Ax J/mperial Love Story. By Henry Curties (Washbourne). 
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sign manual, without the intervention of any other official. A 
lady already dead in old age before the tale begins, had been 
but eighteen “shortly before” the Gordon riots, which occurred 
in 1780, and because she had then been engaged to a baronet, 
she has apparently acquired the right to be styled “ her ladyship.” 
We are told that Blessed Margaret Mary sent a message to 
King Louis XV., bidding him consecrate his kingdom to the 
Sacred Heart,—Louis having been born twenty years after her 
death. Bonaparte is said to have been distinguishing himself 
as a general in the field already in 1794. 

A narrative of bygone times which is put into the mouth of 
an actor in the events described, presents notorious difficulties, 
amid which a writer is sure to make shipwreck unless he be 
thoroughly steeped in the spirit of the period he portrays, and 
thus qualified to produce such a piece of work as Esmond. In 
the present instance the language of the young lady who tells 
the tale is evidently modelled on that of the early seventeenth 
century, but with frequent lapses into that of the twentieth. 
Thus, we read of a man being “lynched,” of a sprightly boy 
executing “an impromptu war-dance,” and of one gentleman 
“buttonholing” another; while a young lady pronounces 
another young lady “ vastly delicious.” 

The history of An Imperial Love Story is of quite a different 
class. Coupled with the title, the Napoleonic bees on the cover 
prognosticate unmistakably the particular empire with which it 
has to do. Its central figure is in fact the ill-fated Prince 
Imperial, whose career it traces from the day of his famous 
“Baptism of Fire” at Saarbriick, to his death under Zulu 
assegais in South Africa. All the principal characters can be 
easily and unerringly identified, and yet at the same time there 
is a strange attempt to conceal them, though under the thinnest 
and most transparent of disguises. France is never mentioned, 
becoming “ Lutétia,” and Paris “ Lutéce.” The Prince’s mother 
is the Empress “ Virginie,” the well-known Governor of Paris, 
during the siege, is General “Brochu.” Across the Channel, 
Chislehurst is designated “Hazelhurst,” and its pastor “ Monsignor 


_ Fairford,” Farnborough, with its mausoleum, is “Camborough.” 


A popular lady novelist, who loves to dare all heights of religion 
and philosophy is not difficult to recognize under the style and 
title of “Miss Scobella.” Perhaps most curious of all is the 
treatment of dates. As to months and days there is no 
reticence, the “ Baptism of Fire” is assigned to August the 2nd, 
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and the proclamation of the Republic to September 4th, but 
the great war itself, of which these were episodes, is always 
that “of 187—.” 

Devices such as these, it is obvious, can mystify no one, and 
the chief actors in the drama set before us are consequently 
persons either actually still living, or at least surviving in many 
living memories ; yet it seems to be assumed that because thus 
rechristened they become the absolute property of the novelist, 
who may claim his rights over them no less than over characters 
of his own creation. Thus, with much that is of common historical 
knowledge there is mingled a great deal of what can pretend to 
be no more than pure imagination. This is the case especially in 
regard of the hero of the tale, who though always spoken of, 
not as the Prince Imperial, but, the “ Imperial Prince,” is frankly 
named “Louis.” He falls violently in love with a beautiful 
English Catholic girl, and we have a detailed account of his 
courtship, and of the heroic manner in which both he and she 
agree to sacrifice their happiness when it is brought home to 
them that their duty so requires. It is a beautiful and touching 
story, but is it history? And if not, has it any right to wear 
the historic mask ? 

It seems to us, therefore, that history, when made the setting 
for fiction, may suffer equally by being handled with too little 
accuracy, or too much precision, and that novelists who invoke 
its aid require to be inspired with a deep sense of the grave 
responsibility they undertake in dealing with it. 


2.—THE GRACES OF PRAYER.! 

Now that the terms mystic and mysticism occur so frequently 
in all sorts of literature, used, it may be added, with so little 
precision, the appearance of a book which defines the terms, and 
evolves the subject in a form almost Euclidian, is peculiarly 
opportune, more especially when it comes from the hand of one 
who writes with the knowledge derived from long experience of 
his subject. Animated with the true scientific spirit the author 
invites criticism on his work, and has already incorporated in 
the new edition many changes and additions suggested by the 
comments of those who have read the book in its earlier form. 
The student will find a list of writers on mystical theology 
arranged in chronological order with a short critical notice 


1 Des Graces d’ Oraison, Traité de Théologie Mystique. Par le P. Aug. Poulain, 
S.J. Cinqui¢éme Edition, revue et augmentée. Paris: Victor Retaux, 82 Rue 
Bonaparte. 
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attached to each, while those who wish to engage in research 
will discover here and there lines of investigation pointed out 
which offer promise of results. 

The work is divided into six parts, the first part being 
a study of the ordinary states of prayer preliminary to the 
discussion of the mystical states which occupies the remaining 
portions. This section is of great interest and high value, and 
those who are called upon to give counsel in the matter of 
prayer will find it not only helpful but stimulating. 

It is in the second part that the reader, even if he have but 
a slight acquaintance with the mystical writers, begins to realize 
the task which the author has attempted. To take a literature 
extending over the whole of the Christian era, expressing in 
words which break under the strain, the most inaccessible 
workings of the human spirit acted on by forces which lie 
outside our ordinary calculations, to study with sympathy these 
records of individual souls separated by nationality, by training, 
by language, by all those hidden influences which mould thought 
and its expression, to analyze all this and then build up 
a system which can have some claim to unity, this is what the 
author has undertaken and accomplished. 

Any attempt to take in detail the scheme of the work is 
beyond the scope of a short notice; and no doubt the reader 
will be better pleased if his attention is drawn to one or 
other of the subjects which come under discussion. Naturally 
the first question suggested is whether the reading of mystical 
books is to be recommended; a question which has been 
debated with some acrimony, one school restricting the use of 
such books to directors, the other demanding that they should 
be read by all indiscriminately. The solution proposed by the 
author is that such reading may be permitted to anyone 
endowed with common-sense, The difficulty still remains how 
the existence of this common-sense in any given individual is 
to be ascertained ; for though the present age might be regarded 
as an era when common-sense prevails, the vagaries under the 
name of religion which one sees outside the Church, may have 
their counterpart inside owing to neglect of the warnings 
frequently repeated in the present work on the dangers of 
illusion in the mystic way. Whatever may be said generally 
of the mystical writers, devout readers of the works of St. Theresa 
will be reassured by the quotation! from the Brief of Leo XIII. 
addressed to Father Bouix in which the Holy Father commends 


2 P. 480. 
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the reading of her works to all who take a serious interest in the 
affairs of their souls. 

Following upon a prolonged investigation into the mystical 
states come several chapters dealing with revelations and visions, 
which at once challenge the attention of the general reader. As 
is well known, certain revelations of the saints offer problems of 
which the solution is not always clear. Some of the saints, for 
instance, recounting their visions of the Crucifixion, enumerate 
three nails, others four. The learned author points out that 
these revelations have not for their object the settling of disputed 
questions of history or archeology, which could only detract 
from the nobler end of sanctifying the soul ; indeed, any revela- 
tion that pretended to decide upon any purely scientific problem 
by that very fact would be regarded with suspicion. This and 
other instances of contradictory revelations do not of themselves 
invalidate the theory of divine action; the business of the 
student is to formulate laws for the interpretation of such 
documents. Five causes of error are signalized and illustrated 
from cases of unfulfilled prophecies, of errors in history, science, 
&c. One most interesting example is that of St. Hildegarde, 
who without having learnt even to read or write, could grasp 
the meaning of a Latin sentence while unable to give any 
account of the separate words or explain the construction of 
the clauses. A treatise of hers on natural science comprising 
some nine books and more than five hundred chapters, might 
be treated with scant respect to-day, but it represented the 
knowledge of her time, and no one can deny that such a mass of 
learning, acquired not by the labour of years but without any 
effort, was in itself a most remarkable gift. 

It is here, where the author makes a study of the aberrations 
to which even the chosen servants of God may be subject, that 
one feels the true guide; his aim is not to invite us to dwell 
with idle curiosity on these questions ; it is the eminently 
practical one of erecting the danger signals, and giving sure 
direction to those who have to guide others on these mystic 
heights, or march there themselves. 


3.—HISTORICAL PLAYS FOR CHILDREN.! 
We know as a fact that many who have made use of the 
Historical Plays for Children, by a Religious of the Sacred 


1 A Happy Warrior. By a Religious of the Sacred Heart. Zhe New Sintram. 
By a Religious of the Sacred Heart. Roehampton : Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
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Heart, have been desiring and looking out for more from the 
same pen. There will be a welcome, then, for the two new 
plays which the Convent of the Sacred Heart, Roehampton, 
has recently added to its list. These volumes will be found 
in every point equal to the earlier ones, which they resemble 
in aim and intention, in subject-matter and treatment and 
diction. Indeed, some may think they excel them in the 
qualities that make an easy and good acting play. A Happy 
Warrior, for instance, which tells the tale of St. Sebastian, if 
compared with the Sz. Catherine of the earlier set, may be 
thought lighter in style and more easily represented, being 
written in simple but vigorous and lively prose, and not, as is 
the Sz. Catherine, in blank verse. The author is in evident 
sympathy with boy nature. This is apparent not only in the 
dedication to “St Sebastian’s Conference of the Dockhead 
Company of the Catholic Boys’ Brigade,” for whose use the 
play was originally designed, but in the insight with which the 
several boy characters, good and bad, are portrayed. It is rare 
to find in plays of this kind a child martyr so perfectly boyish 
as is Candidus, and not even a little bit priggish. Sebastian too, 
to quote an outside critic, a non-Catholic, “is kindly and nice, 
not pushing himself and glorying in his own goodness, but 
standing steady waiting his turn.” The same scholar notices 
the atmosphere of the play, how it suggests the pagan Rome of 
the period. “One is in Rome,” he says, “all the time, not in 
England using Roman names.” 

The New Sintram, which is the name of the second new 
volume, is a morality play in which a youthful and impetuous 
soul, a puzzle, a trouble, a burden to itself and a terror to 
others, is eventually tamed and made fit for the duties of life 
by common sense, humility, and the grace of God. The 
characters are in intention allegorical, yet they are also so real 
and direct that we think the outward action, the succession of 
scenes and incidents will secure favour for the play when put 
upon the stage, quite independently of the underlying allegorical 
meaning. 

Both these little dramas, while they provide real entertain- 
ment, are designed to teach indirectly right principles of 
conduct for actual life. They do this most effectively. We 
congratulate the author, and hope the plays will be widely 
used. 
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4.—A MODERN PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.! 


The authoress of the Modern Pilgrim's Progress modestly 
conceals her name, that her reminiscences may be taken less 
as the self-disclosures of an individual life, and more as illus- 
trations of the phases of reflection and feeling along which 
God’s Providence leads a certain type of mind to the recog- 
nition of Catholic truth. Her childhood was passed amidst the 
associations of the old school of Anglican orthodoxy, but she 
was of a thoughtful disposition, and when as she grew up 
the clash of religious opinions was brought to her notice, she 
took the matter seriously to heart. The Bible, she was assured, 
was the key to all these perplexities, but she did. not find it to 
be so, and when Colenso’s views of the Bible came to infect 
the air, when writers like Rathbone Greg told the world that 
“there is scarcely a narrow and malignant passion of the 
human heart, scarcely a political error or misdeed which Bible 
texts are not adduced to countenance and justify,” and when 
Renan’s and Strauss’s, and Matthew Arnold’s works fell into 
her hands, she found that her old religion had fled, the sunshine 
of life seemed gone, the purpose of life had faded away, and 
at times she felt utterly desolate. Even the foundations of 
duty were sapped, as it appeared, by the claim of private 
judgment to examine and decide on everything. 

In the bewilderment thus engendered, she could not help 
clinging, in spite of logic, to her belief in the law of Eternal 
Right, and in the goodness of God. She would trust in Him, 
though it seemed impossible to know why He had created her, 
or what He wished her to do or believe. There was in fact 
in her, that conflict between heart and head which is in reality a 
conflict between the deeper and truer though less articulate logic 
of the whole nature, and the surface logic which, if more under 
the control of consciousness, is also more apt to run astray, 
And what makes her book so interesting is that she has analyzed 
with much skill the stages of the process by which she was led 
at last to find the harmony between these two logics in the 
teaching of the Catholic Church. Philosophic doubt, Kant and 
the Ego, Freedom and Immortality, Materialism and Evolution, 
Spencerism, the Categorical Imperative, Anthropomorphism, 
Buddhism, and ancient Egyptian beliefs are the kind of subject 
which mostly engaged her attention, and quite remarkable is 


1 4 Modern Pilgrim’s Progress. With an Introduction by Henry Sebastian 
Bowden, of the Oratory. London: Burns and Oates, 1906. 
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the discernment and accuracy with which she criticizes the 
theories with which these terms are connected. Her perplexities 
led her to consult various ecclesiastics—Mr. Capel Cure, Canon 
Liddon, Mr. Maconochie, Dr. Pusey, Dr. Littledale, Mr. Moncure 
Conway, Mr. Voysey, Professor Zerffi, among them: and we get 
from her some interesting little insights into the impressions made 
on her by these people. Mr. Capel Cure and Mr. Maconochie, by 
their contradictory accounts of Prayer Book teaching on the Real 
Presence, “did not raise her opinion of the teaching office of the 
Church of England.” Dean Stanley and the Broad Churchmen, 
in their strange attempt to dress supernatural religion in the 
garments of modern Rationalism, seemed to be “men who hope 
to explain Christianity by explaining it away.” Canon Liddon 
was the “only Anglican who helped (her),” but he helped her 
to the Catholic Church “where his teaching finds its logical 
outcome.” She tried Mr. Voysey but, though she liked his 
services at first, after a while they seemed no more than “a 
solemn farce.” “He held a service of prayer and praise, while 
at the same time he seemed to teach that prayer could not 
influence God, and that its reflex action on our mind was the 
only benefit derived from it.” Professor Zerffi,a Sunday Society 
lecturer, helped her in a way, though it was the reverse of what 
he intended, for when he showed that Christian truths were 
embedded in the ancient teaching of the remote East, the fact 
seemed to tell rather in favour of Christianity than against it, 
for “if Christianity were right in holding that in the days of 
his innocence man knew much of the mind of God, it was 
probable that in the dispersion of the nations consequent on 
sin, they would bear away with them and preserve some 
refracted rays of the truth.” Another lecturer dwelt on the 
moral defects of the character of Christ, and “denounced 
what he called His egotism and self-assertiveness,” but, whilst 
she was shocked and pained at hearing such a sermon, it made 
her realize that she “knew Him to stand on a different 
platform from the rest of humanity.” And when she found 
Mr. Justice Stephen declaring that he did not see the necessity 
for religion, it only made her reflect that the Infinite Substance 
of Spinoza, the Absolute of Hegel, the Ultimate Reality of 
Mr. Spencer, and the Kantian Ding-an-sich are but the image 
of human desires which fail to satisfy the heart of man, and yet 
bear testimony to the existence of Him for whom the human 
heart was created. 
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Though, however, the Pilgrim could estimate thus justly the 
hollowness of all these modern substitutes for the Christian 
revelation, the process was slow by which she was led into the 
Catholic Church. A lecture by the ex-priest, Mr. Suffield, 
guided her to the realization that Catholicism alone has 
a sufficient grasp of the supernatural, and of the Incarnation, 
to induce men to live and think conformably with these 
doctrines; Mr. Mallock guided her to a realization of the 
logical consistency which pervades the whole doctrinal system 
of Catholicism and of its development through the ages; and 
Manning, Newman, and others guided her to the realization 
that there is something more than human in Catholicism ; in 
its unity, its persistency, its unswerving fidelity to its own 
principles, and its capacity to satisfy the deepest cravings of 
the soul. By such influences her mind was gradually convinced, 
but it was harder to get the will to submit to the rule of 
authority. 

The idea [she writes], that if I became a Catholic I should have 
to keep the general fasts of the Church did not repel me—the theoretical 
idea of authority attracted me; but the thought that any individual 
would have the right to say in such matters “thou shalt” or “shalt not” 
made me recoil and feel as if every nerve of my body tingled in revolt. 


Such in outline is the history of a modern pilgrimage which 
we have read with much interest, and which we trust, and indeed 
anticipate, will fulfil the purpose for which it has been narrated : 
namely, to minister to the spiritual needs of some of the many 
clever women—and, for the matter of that, men too—who are 
conscious of the same spiritual cravings, but are confronted 
by the same mental difficulties, as the authoress., 


5.—LA CITE DE LA PAIX.! 


La Cité de la Paix is a French translation of a little 
collection of stories of conversions, edited a year or so ago by 
Father Henry Browne, S.J., for the Irish Catholic Truth 
Society. There can be no doubt but that autobiographical 
sketches of this kind have an attraction for many minds, 
and the demand for this particular collection in a foreign 
language, together with the welcome it has received in its 
original form in America and the Colonies, is evidence of the 
fact. Similarly Roads to Rome was appreciated more widely than 


1 La Cité de la Paix, d’aprés le témoignage de ceux qui y sont revenus, Avignon: 
Librairie Aubanel Fréres. 
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perhaps was expected, and the same may be said of some of the 
English Catholic Truth Society’s stories of conversions. Nor 
is it unnatural, in an age especially which is suspicious of 
abstract reasonings, and is always anxious for experiential 
tests. La Cité de la Paix contains six accounts, three by 
Father Bede Camm, O.S.B., Father Darlington, S.J., and Father 
H. Browne, S.J., all of whom were led by the path of High 
Churchism, and three by ladies, Miss Alice Chetwode, Miss 
Bartle Teeling, and Miss Susie Teresa Swift, the latter a former 
Organizing Brigadier of the Salvation Army ; and one by an 
anonymous writer who describes himself as (at the time of 
writing) still on the threshold. The selection is well made and 
serves to bring out the varieties of mentality and personal 
temperament in the midst of which Catholicism ever finds the 
common element of nature’s own craving to which it can appeal. 
The little book, in its French dress, should be helpful to those 
across the Channel who desire to study the true inwardness of 
English conversions. 


6.—LA COSMOGONIA MOSAICA.! 

The need of popular answers to Biblical difficulties is felt in 
Spain, as in other countries, and Padre de Abadal’s Cosmogonia 
Mosaica is a booklet of this class. Three points he sets himself 
to examine, whether what he calls the semi-mythical interpreta- 
tion is consistent with the Catholic doctrine of inspiration, 
and whether the Concordist interpretation is consistent with the 
achieved results of physical science, or again with the discoveries 
of the Orientalists. The semi-mythical interpretation is that 
which contends that the Hebrews borrowed their cosmogony 
from the Babylonian, purging away its false ideas on religion, 
but retaining its erroneous ideas on physics. Padre de Abadal 
speaks with great respect of the Catholic writers who advocate 
this new theory, but rejects it on the ground that inspiration 
admits of no kind of error whatever in the Sacred Text. In so 
small a treatise, however, it was hardly possible to get to the 
roots of a theory in expounding which many even of its 
advocates give themselves away by the inexactness of their 
theological conceptions. The Concordist theory the author 
considers can be still held, provided the distinction and sequence 
of periods are taken as determined roughly and by leading 


1 La Cosmogonia Mosaica, en sus relaciones con la ciencia y los descubrimientos 
histéricos modernos. Por el P. Juan de Abadal, S.J. Barcelona: Gustavo Gili. 
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features, just as the historian assigns his periods, the invasion of 
the barbarians, the formation of nationalities,and so on. In this 
third chapter the author contends that the comparison between 
the Hebrew and Pagan cosmogonies, especially if extended so 
as to include other cosmogonies than those of the near East, 
discloses indeed a common element which witnesses to 
a common origin, but to a common origin in a remote past, 
of which Israel retained the purer form, rather than to a direct 
borrowing and remodelling by Israel from the neighbouring 
Semitic races. On these second and third points it seems to us 
that Padre de Abadal has some reason for his conclusions, but 
it is not easy to see how the Hebrews, whose physical 
conceptions must have accorded with those of the Bible, could 
have held them in a form sharply distinct from the conceptions 
of their Pagan neighbours and yet have expressed them in a 
form inappreciably distinct from theirs. 


7.—THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND.! 


The series of volumes which Messrs. Longmans are publishing 
under the editorship of the Rev. W. Hunt and Dr. R. L. Poole 
promises to prove, when completed, an extremely important 
presentment of English History. The publishers’ advertise- 
ment of this new undertaking strikes in its opening sentences 
a note which must conciliate the good-will of all sensible 


readers. 


Seventy-five years |they say] have passed since Lingard completed 
his History of England, which ends with the Revolution of 1688. 
During that period historical study has made a great advance. Year 
after year the mass of materials for a new History of England has 
increased ; new lights have been thrown on events and characters, and 
old errors have been corrected. Many notable works have been written 
on various periods of our history; some of them at such length as to 
appeal almost exclusively to professed historical students. It is 
believed that the time has come when the advance which has been 
made in the knowledge of English history as a whole should be laid 
before the public in a single work of fairly adequate size. Such a book 
should be founded on independent thought and research, but should 


1 The Political History of England. In Twelve Volumes. Vol. I., From the 
Earliest Times to the Norman Conquest. By Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L., &c. ; 
Vol. II., From the Norman Conquest to the Death of John. By G. B, Adams. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1905—1906. 
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at the same time be written with a full knowledge of the works of the 
best modern historians and with a desire to take advantage of their 
teaching wherever it appears sound. 


We must not be understood to imply that this new under- 
taking, which is to be divided between twelve writers of approved 
standing as exponents of history, each of them contributing 
a volume on a separate period, will supplant Dr. Lingard’s 
immortal work upon the bookshelves of English Catholics. As 
might be expected from the title, in Zhe Political History of 
England, religious questions, though not ignored, are relegated 
to a secondary place. But so far as we have been able to 
judge from the two volumes now under review, there is nothing 
at which an intelligent and broad-minded Catholic need take 
offence. The situation is not of course conceived from the 
standpoint of one who accepts the Church’s claims to indefecti- 
bility and who recognizes her right to pronounce a final verdict 
in matters of faith and morals; but the tone of these books, 
on the other hand, is not, as sometimes happens in such cases, 
consistently antagonistic to the Papacy. There is an obvious 
desire to hold the balance even, and though in such a matter, 
for example, as the conflict between Henry II. and St. Thomas 
a Becket, we cannot endorse Mr. Adams’ view that where 
positive evidence fails, the presumption of right is with the King, 
still we are quite prepared to bear testimony to that contributor’s 
efforts to allow no anti-religious bias to warp his judgment. 
Whether this most desirable tradition will be faithfully adhered 
to by such a writer as Mr. A. F. Pollard, who, we notice, is cast 
for the Elizabethan volume, suggests some misgivings, but it 
will, no doubt, be time to express ourselves on that head when 
Mr. Pollard’s volume is before us. Let us add that the system 
of allotting each period to a separate writer who is entirely 
responsible for that whole volume, and whose work may thus 
be purchased separately is to our thinking far superior to the 
arrangement which prevails in the Cambridge Modern History. 

To say a few words in detail of the two volumes, which, though 
not the earliest of the series to see the light, are the earliest in 
point of subject-matter, we may in the first place express our 
satisfaction that the editors should have secured so capable a 
contributor as Dr. Hodgkin to deal with the period anterior 
to the Norman Conquest. As was to be expected, Dr. Hodgkin 
does fuller justice to the Roman period than has usually 
been considered necessary in our Histories of England, but we 
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may confess on the other hand that, being who he is, he has 
a little disappointed us by his rather meagre treatment of 
the foreign relations of such monarchs as Offa and Athelstan. 
(It is, by the way, distinctly to be imputed to Dr. Hodgkin for 
righteousness that he avoids the affectation of archaic spellings.) 
Dr. Hodgkin’s attitude towards religious questions may very 
fairly be gathered from his estimate of St. Dunstan. 


That Dunstan was a great saint and a great statesman cannot be 
doubted. No small man could have produced the impression which 
he produced on his own and on later generations. . . . He was 
evidently not the grim and crafty ecclesiastic whom in our childish 
days we used to fancy him. On the contrary, with all his enthusiasm 
for monkhood, his influence was in fact a moderating one on the party 
of monastic reform. Far from being of a cruel nature he seems from 
such indications as are furnished us, to have been a man of genial and 
lovable disposition. . . . But he seems also to have been through life a 
man of nervous, perhaps even of hysterical, temperament ; renowned and 
envied for his power of shedding copious floods of tears, a man who 
saw visions and dreamed dreams; and above all a man who believed 
himself to be engaged in a perpetual personal encounter with the 
Prince of Darkness, who was to him as real and familiar a presence as 
the ealdorman of Mercia or the canonict of Glastonbury. 


Mr. G. B. Adams, Professor of History in Yale University, 
is responsible for the second volume of the series, embracing the 
period of the Normans and Angevins. His work impresses us 
as both capable and careful in its discussion of the facts of 
history, while of the writer’s praiseworthy attitude towards 
religious questions a word has already been said. In point of 
style Mr. Adams’ work strikes us as perhaps a little sleepy, but 
in a period which inevitably deals so largely with constitutional 
questions it is not altogether easy to be brilliant. In con- 
clusion we may add that we are rather tempted to regret the 
restrictions which seem to have been laid upon the contributors 
in the matter of references and footnotes. Things are not 
quite so bad here as in the Cambridge Modern History, but 
when one has become accustomed to regard the footnotes as 
much the most interesting part of the page, there is something 
distinctly dreary about the well-filled and unbroken expanse 
of type which these volumes present when opened at random. 
However, these are obviously matters of taste, and we must be 
content with recording our individual preference. 
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MAGAZINES. 
Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 
REVUE DE L’HISTOIRE ECCLESIASTIQUE. (1906. II.) 
Coptic Apocrypha. P. Ladeuze. The Question of Predestina- 
tion in the Fifth and Sixth Centuries. 47. /aguin. The 
False Decretals. P. Fournier. The Origin’ of the 
Permanent Nunciatures. P. Richard. Reviews, &c. 


STIMMEN AUS MARIA LAACH. (May 28.) 

The Labour Question and the Attitude of Catholic Germany. 
H. Pesch. Standard Time and the International Day. 
G. Hagen. Radio activity. L. Dressel. Slavery among 
the Ants. £. Wasmann. The Consequences of the 
Severance of Church and State in Brazil. C. Schlitz. 
Reviews, &c. 

RASSEGNA GREGORIANA (May.) 

The Relation of the Ambrosian Antiphons to the Gregorian 
Chant. XK. O¢t. A Greek Office in honour of the 
Emperor Nicephorus Phokas. H. Palmier?. Reviews and 
Correspondence. 

REVUE PRATIQUE D’APOLOGETIQUE. (June 1 and I5.) 

The Propagation of Christianity in the Three First Centuries. 
Jj. Riviere. The Story of the Deluge. H. Lesétre. 
Canonical and Apocryphal Gospels. J/. Lepin. The 
Book of Henoch. /. Cartier. Scientific Search after 
Faith. A. de Lapparent. 


ANNALES DE PHILOSOPHIE CHRETIENNE. (June.) 

The Starting-point in Philosophic Investigation. J/. Blondel. 
How to establish evidence of a miracle. A. Bros. Origen 
and Biblical Criticism. /. Martin. Dr. Paul Schanz. 
P. Godet. 


DER KATHOLIK. (1906, IV.) 
Rabanus Maurus. /. Schmidt. The Revolt of the Silversmith 
Demetrius. A. Bludau. Historical Text-books. The Holy 
Souls in Purgatory. Reviews, &c. 
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